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Many producers take it for granted Central Markets are here to stay 
and let the other fellow ship them to establish values. If everyone felt the 
same way, Central Markets would necessarily go out of business, and there 
would be no standard of prices. 


- «= oO -- 
With receipts of 1,500,000 head of sheep and lambs the past three 
months, the Denver Market was able to push prices over $2.50 per cwt. 
higher than last year. Producers went home with about three million more 


dollars than if last year’s prices still existed. Had there not been Central 
Markets to force prices up over a year ago, this would not have been possible. 


-_- Oo -- 
On the over twenty-two million lambs docked in the thirteen western 
states this year, this increase in prices obtained would bring back about 


forty million additional dollars to western producers—if all received the 
benefit of the higher prices established at the Central Markets. 


--O--.- 


This increase in producer returns the past season alone would pur- 
chase all the stockyard market points in our western states group—yet 
producers pay only a fraction of a cent on each dollar received for sale of 
livestock at the Central Markets—a smaller charge than exists in the mar- 
keting of ANY OTHER commodity. 


Plan to 
attend the 
National Western 


Jan. 10-17, 1942 


Added attraction, 





Stock Show and Rodeo, 


Pure-Bred Sheep Show 
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Edward Pruett, owner of Red Cross Farm, 
Winchester, Kentucky, and a director of 
the American Southdown Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, with his Southdown ram—the 
only sheep ever awarded two gold medals 
by the English Southdown Society. 


Edward Pruett is not only a breeder of 
champion sheep, but is a producer of 
good Kentucky market lambs as well. 
His continuous use of Nema Worm 
Capsules over. a period of ten years 
clearly indicates that he has found 
them effective, dependable and prac- 
tical for both the breeding and general 
farm flocks. 

Use Nema Worm Capsules to re- 


* SEND FOR FREE WORM BOOKLET-— Illustrated, Helpful and Practical 


move stomach wormsand other species 
of roundworms from your sheep and 
goats—also for swine, dogs, cats and 
foxes. Nema Worm Capsules are pro- 
duced with exacting, scientific care, 
are dependable, easy-to-give, and low 
in cost. They are available in various 
sizes for administering to animals of 
different ages and weights. 


Write Animal Industry Department, Desk N-13-M 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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Capsule forceps and mouth spread- 
ers for administering Nema Worm 
Capsules are available at drug stores. 
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Officers of the National Wool 
Growers Association 
































President 
Cc. B. Wardlaw............-.....-.---Del Rio, Texas 
Honorary Presidents 
F. A. Ellenwood...........- Red Bluff, California 
R. C. Rich Burley, Idaho 
Vice Presidents 
Sylvan J. Pauly............ Deer Lodge, Montana 
T. J. Drumbheller............ Walla Walla, Wash. 
BD . 5DE, WHER cc venscnccicesectsinnsl Craig, Colorado 
Secretary-Treasurer pe 
F. R. Marshall.............. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Executive Committee 
Geo. H. Wilbur. Mesa, Arizona 
J. K. Sexton Willows, California 
E. Clair Hotchkiss........................ Hotchkiss, Colorado 
H. B. Soulen Weiser, Idaho 
W. G. Gilbert. Dillon, Montana 
Gordon Griswold Elko, Nevada 
pe Ae ae ...San Mateo, New Mexico 
Mac Hoke Pendleton, Oregon 
H. J. Devereauxt............... Rapid City, South Dakota 
J. Price Maddox Sweetwater, Texas 
Don Clyde Heber, Utah 
A. E. Lawson Yakima, Washington 
a eRe McKinley, Wyoming 


Organizations Affiliated with the 
National Wool Growers Association 


ARIZONA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
14 East Jefferson Street, Phoenix 
Eugene Campbell President 
Jerrie W. Lee. Secretary 
CALIFORNIA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
595 Mission Street, San Francisco 

















J. K. Sexton President 
WwW. P. Wing Secretary 
COLORADO WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Fra 
E. Clair Hotchkiss. President 
W. C. Osborn Secretary 





IDAHO WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
316 Noble Building, Boise 











H. B. Soulen President 
M. C. Claar. Secretary 
MONTANA WOOL GRUWERS ASSOCIATION 
Helena 
W. G. Gilbert President 
Paul Etchepare Secretary 





NEVADA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Room 449, Gazette Building, Reno 
Gordon Griswold President 
J. Sheehan Secretary 
NEW MEXICO WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Box 421, Albuquerque 

















Floyd W. Lee President 
Miss Isabel Benson Secretary 
OREGON WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Pendleton 
Mac Hoke President 
W. A. Holt Secretary 





TEXAS SHEEP AND GOAT RAISERS ASSN. 


Cactus Hotel Building, San Angelo 
J. Price Maddox President 
Vestel Askew Secretary 


UTAH WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Beneficial Life Building, Salt Lake City 
Don Clyde Presid 
J. A. Hooper. Secretary 














WASHINGTON WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
p iller Building, Yakima 

















T. J. Dr ident 
A, E. Lawson Secretary 
WESTERN SOUTH DAKOTA SHEEP GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Belle Fourche 
Walter Cunningham President 
Carl Scheidegger Secretary 
WYOMING WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
McKinley 
John A. Reed President 


J. B. Wilson Secretary 
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Sheep and Wool Affairs 





PLEASE NOTE 


The editorial comment on sheep and wool affairs 
was completed by Secretary Marshall on December 2, 
just before he left for Washington, D. C. On Decem- 
ber 9 he wired the Wool Grower as follows: 


Leon Henderson on Monday (December 8), 
without consulting War Department or anyone else, 
imposed ceiling on wool prices on basis of market 
on December 6. No details available until next 
week, but it certainly means no material change in 
wool prices anywhere for some time. Expect to 
attend meeting here next week on administration 
of ceiling prices. 











OVEMBER brought little of change or new interest in 
wool and lamb affairs. The markets for some months 
have shown unusual stability. 

Official reports show that the heavier rate of slaughter 
from the 1941 crop, together with,some extra carrying of 
ewe lambs into the winter, just about accounts for the in- 
crease in this year’s lamb crop. Also, the number of lambs 
to be fed out appears to be about the same as last year, 
with fewer in the farm states and more in Colorado and 
Nebraska. With a $20 top at New York for western dressed 
lambs, compared to $24 on August 30, there seems to be 
a chance for live lambs to advance before the 1942 crop 
begins to move. 

The wool situation is discussed in some detail in 
separate articles in this issue. 

So far as general prospects are concerned, no one can 
say very much. There are some changed phases in the war. 
The anti-axis powers have improved their position at im- 
portant points, but few expect an early termination of 
hostilities. And still fewer people can foresee the condition 
or purchasing power of Europe when the fighting shall have 
stopped. At Washington the chief question directly affect- 
ing business is price-control legislation. 


Price Control 


The administration’s policy and proposals for price- 
control legislation are claimed to be calculated to prevent 
inflation. If inflation of prices can be prevented, the bus- 
iness and agriculture of the United States should, after the 
war, be able to make readjustments and return to a normal 
course with less pain and difficulty than was experienced 
in the early twenties, and less than must be expected 
if the general price level and wages are permitted to go 
skyrocketing. ° 


On November 28 the House passed a price-control bill 
(H.R. 5990) which it had first received in August. The 
bill as passed is said to be far from satisfactory to the 
administration. It is common knowledge in Washington that 
the Roosevelt administration can muster a larger part of 
the vote in the House than it can in the Senate. Adoption 
of amendments in the House, not favored by the admin- 
istration, was therefore of special significance. Senate hand- 
ling of the bill is likely to mean lengthy hearings and pro- 
tracted debate, with passage and reference of the bill to 
conference in January, or perhaps February. But there will 
be a price-control law. 

This war-time price-control program directly concerns 
the wool grower because it sets up a basis for establishment 
of ceiling prices. Wages were not covered in the House bill, 
and probably will not be in the Senate. 

The bill authorizes the Price Administrator to establish 
a ceiling price on any commodity “whenever” in his judg- 
ment, “the price or prices of a commodity or commodities 
have risen or threaten to rise to an extent or in a manner 
inconsistent with the purposes of this Act * * *.” Purposes, 
as defined, are mainly the prevention of inflation. 

As the bill was presented to the House, the action of 
the Price Administrator, expected to be Mr. Leon Hender- 
son, would be final. The House, however, provided for a 
Board of Review with five members empowered to set 
aside the Administrator’s rulings. The Senate may provide 
for the establishment of ceilings, in the first instance, by 
a board. 

Except in the case of agricultural commodities, the pres- 
ent bill prescribes no rules for determining ceiling prices. 
For agricultural commodities, including wool, it provides 
that a ceiling price shall not be lower than (1) 110 per cent 
of the 1909-14 parity prices, (for wool, 27 cents grease at 
farm or ranch as of November 15, 1941), or (2) the market 
price for such commodity on October 1, 1941 (36.3 cents for 
wool), or (3) the price during the period July 1, 1919, to 
June 30, 1929 (34.1 cents for wool). 

Unless the Senate changes this agricultural provision, 
a ceiling on wool prices could not be set lower than 36.3 
cents. This would be the United States average for all kinds 
of grease wool at home. If the plan should come into oper- 
ation, it would be necessary to set prices for different grades 
and places in a way to make a national average of 36.3 
cents to the grower. Whether, or how, shrinkage would 
enter into this price is a most important detail that is in no 
way referred to, in the present language of the bill. 

The original bill required only that a ceiling price on 
an agricultural commodity should not be less than 110 per 
cent of the parity as now computed, or 27 cents for grease 
wool. It now seems quite unlikely that the law will authorize 
a ceiling on wool prices lower than 36.3 cents. 
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It is still true, of course, that the British policy of sell- 
ing wool to the United States at the low prices established 
in 1939, is quite likely to prevent the market from going 
much above its present level for very long, barring troubles 
in the Pacific or Atlantic that would prevent delivery of 
imports. 


Under the present proposal the wool grower would not 
be interested in new parity legislation insofar as it might be 
tied up with a price-control system. However, under other 
laws, loans by the Commodity Credit Corporation are limited 
to 85 per cent of the parity price. It is not improbable that 
in the aftermath of the war, wool loans will be necessary. 
Unless a new parity base is established, this would hold wool 
loans to a very low basis. . 


The committee to develop a fairer parity basis, ap- 
pointed by the conference which I attended in Washington 
on October 9-10, has made great progress. It is expected 
that a new parity formula will be presented to the Senate 
with the support of most of the major agricultural organ- 
izations. The American Farm Bureau Federation may con- 
tinue to dissent, but this question will be before that organ- 
ization’s annual meeting at Chicago during the second week 
in December. 


i expect to attend the Senate committee hearings on 
this question in December. 


Domestic Wool in Government Orders 


The weight and percentage of domestic wool used in 
1941 orders by the War Department is set up in Mr. Jones’s 
separate article in this issue. Ninety-four per cent of the 
yardage called for in bids invited for November 4 has been 
ordered. The first contracts showed a very favorable pro- 
portion of domestic wool, but in the later negotiated con- 
tracts, foreign wool has predominated. Figures published 
show that in some cases the Quartermaster has exceeded 
the June announced differential of 9 cents per clean pound 
for the fine wools in placing orders for serge with mills who 
bid on a basis of 50 per cent domestic and 50 per cent 
foreign. 


What is also significant, is the fact that figures which 
have not been printed reveal that the total cloth orders 
placed during the last two years are sufficient for a much 
larger army than has yet been called. into service. Which 
raises the question as to whether government buying will 
be as heavy after next June 30, or whether the wool indus- 
try will go back toward a civilian basis. 


Railway Wages 


It now appears that there will be no strike by railway 
labor. The first report of the Mediation Board proposed 
certain wage increases amounting to less than one third of 
what the unions demanded. This was rejected by the men, 
whereupon the President called the board into action again 
to prepare a second report. This report raised the wage 
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increases above what was first recommended, and the unions 
have agreed to accept the second scale, which will total 
$300,000,000 per year until the end of 1942. At that time 
the recent performance may need to be repeated, depending 
upon conditions of employment, business activity, and 
prices. 


The railroad officials have not yet announced whether 
they will ask for an increase of $300,000,000 in freight 
revenues, although the board’s first report suggested that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission should raise rates 
sufficiently to equal the higher wage bill. And so, in these 
piping days, we may see the government telling business 
what it shall pay and also what it shall charge for its services 
or products. 

F, R. Marshall 





“| WILL FEED THEM IN A GOOU 
PASTURE, AND UPON THE HIGH 
MOUNTAINS... SHALL THEIR 
FOLD BE” — —_ Ezekiel 34:14 


|= man in the Belden picture on our cover this 

month is Every Sheepman. He aims to be just 
such a good shepherd in a literal sense as Ezekiel 
talked about figuratively 2400 years ago. 


His task is a difficult one. His pasture is not 
always a good one, so he must buy hay, grain, and 
concentrates to supplement it. Whether his sheepfold 
is “upon the high mountains” or on the more level 
lowlands, he must protect his flock against coyotes, 
dogs and other marauders. He must guard them 
against sickness, too. 


Every Sheepman has a dog. He also is alert to the 
importance of his work, but undaunted by it. 


Every Sheepman works hard. If he is lucky, he 
makes a comfortable living for his family. Whether 
he does that or not, he always serves well by provid- 
ing his fellowmen with wool to wear and lamb 
to eat. 


The Assistant 
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Magazine Article Criticizes 
Wool Growers 


E National Wool Growers Asso- 

ciation and its official representa- 
tives are accused of having to be “ap- 
peased in order to permit the defense 
program to move ahead,” in an article 
appearing in Harpers for October, 1941, 
under the title, “The Farm Bloc and 
the War.” 

In the article, its 25-year old author, 
Mr. Wesley McCune, graduate of the 
University of Colorado, and assistant 
editor in the Washington Bureau of 
News Week, gives his opinion of how 
the “lobbyists, agricultural defense 
officials, farm organization men, and 
farm Congressmen” making up the 
farm bloc, fight for higher farm prices. 
“And they’re busy every day,” he adds. 

The wool growers’ representatives, 
the reader assumes, are included by 
Mr. McCune in the “constant stream 
of trade-association men pleading in 
Washington offices daily for special 
favors for meat, dairy products, poul- 
try, fruit, vegetables, dried fruit, and 
other agricultural products.” Specific- 
ally he writes of the “wool bloc” as 
follows: 

Mr. Donald Nelson, Director of Purchas- 
ing for the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, knows some details of the wool bloc 
in action. Mr. Nelson earned his reputation 
as a shrewd dealer from his record as buyer 
for Sears, Roebuck and Company. This 
enviable reputation could have been attained 
only by virtue of the fact that he had sharp 
regard for price and quality. His inning 
with the wool growers happened in this 
way: The wool lobbyists waited on him in 
his OPM office at the very time when 
Congress was debating the advisability of 
excluding foreign wool from all defense 
purchases. According to the Congressional 
Record, F. R. Marshall, Secretary-treasurer 
of the National Wool Growers Association; 
C. J. Fawcett, General Manager of the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation; and 
J. B. Wilson, Secretary of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association, weré frank to 
say that wool growers were not getting the 
benefit they should get from the govern- 
ment program. Mr. Nelson apparently did 
not tell them that the defense program was 
launched in the face of a grave national 
emergency and not for the special benefit of 
the wool growers or any other particular 
group. Instead, he was led to offer them 
concessions by which future bids for wool 
are to be let at a time and in a manner 
favorable to the growers. 








THE CONVENTION 


] OOL GROWERS will return to Salt Lake City to hold their 77th 

annual meeting on January 21, 22, and 23, 1942, after an absence 

of three years in which the National Wool Growers Association has 

covered its southern, western and northern areas by meeting in San 
Angelo, Texas; Casper, Wyoming, and Spokane, Washington. 


Hotels 


The Hotel Utah will be official headquarters, and while there will 
probably be sufficient space for all those who wish to stay there, it is 
suggested that reservations be made early directly with the hotel man- 
agement. Comfortable quarters will also be available at the Temple 
Square (just a block from the Utah), the Newhouse, the Milner, New 
Grand and the Wilson hotels. 

While the railroads discontinued several years ago the granting of 
special convention rates, low round-trip fares will be in effect from all 
points to Salt Lake at that time. 


Committee Meetings and Program 


The Wool Promotion Committee will be in session on Tuesday, 
January 20, the day preceding the opening of the convention proper, 
and that evening the Executive Committee will have its regular annual 
meeting. 

The 77th convention will be officially opened Wednesday morning, 
January 21, with a joint session of the National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation and the National Women’s Auxiliary, at which time President 
Wardlaw and Mrs. Ralph I. Thompson, head of the auxiliary, will 
address the gathering, and the Secretary will present his report. The 
final session on the afternoon of Friday the 23rd will be a business 
meeting. For the four other sessions, there will be a limited number of 
carefully selected speakers especially qualified to discuss the relation 
of wool and lamb to the war program, and general aspects of prices, 
taxes, and other economic questions. Program details will be set up 
fully in the Special Convention Edition of the National Wool Grower, 
which will be published early in January. 


Entertainment 


The National Women’s Auxiliary, whose annual meeting will also 
be held at the Hotel Utah, January 21 to 23, will entertain the entire 
convention gathering at a unique style show in the evening of the first 
day, under the direction of Mrs. Gertrude M. Hogan, head of the 
Education Department of the Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, New 
Jersey. The dinner-dance on Thursday evening and other general enter- 
tainment will be under the direction of the Utah Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, in cooperation with the Chamber of Commerce of Salt Lake City. 
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The Congressional Record of April Ist 
reveals, naturally enough, that the lobby- 
ists “were in full accord and seemed to be 
tremendously pleased” with their conces- 
sions. At least this was Mr. Nelson’s version 
of the accord, as written at the time to 
Senator O’Mahoney. This impression was 
confirmed by a public statement from Mr. 
Nelson’s office which explained that the 
move had been taken in order to “enable 
the wool growers to benefit more directly 
from the defense program.” With the pos- 


sible Congressional exclusion of all foreign- 
grown wool on the one hand and all the 
cheap wool necessary for the national de- 
fense on the other, Mr. Nelson chose a 
course somewhere between the two, but pre- 
dominantly favorable to the former alterna- 
tive. Another special-interest group within 
the farm bloc had been appeased in order 
to permit the defense program to move 


ahead. 


While everyone is entitled to his own 


Alte 





opinion and to the right to express it, 
the facts on which such opinion is 
based should be correct. This was not 
’ entirely true in regard to Mr. McCune’s 
statements about the wool growers and 
their representatives. To straighten the 
matter out, the Secretary of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association ad- 
dressed the following letter to the 
Editor of Harpers Magazine on No- 
vember 18: 

Harpers Magazine 

49 East 33rd St. 

New York City 

To The Editor: 

In the October issue of Harpers there 
appeared an article entitled “The Farm Bloc 
and the War,” by Wesley McCune. His 
statements regarding wool affairs are in part 
erroneous and misleading. I trust you will 
permit me to make the record somewhat 
clearer, so far as wool is concerned. 

Mr. McCune is correct in saying that rep- 
resentatives of wool growers, including my- 
self, conferred on March 30 with Mr. Donald 
Nelson, then acting as Director of Purchases 
in the Office of Production Management. 
At that time, Congress was not “debating 
the advisability of excluding foreign wool 
from all defense purchases.” 

Congress was debating how far and to 
what extent government departments should 
comply with a law enacted in 1933, and 
still in force, which provides: 

“Nothwithstanding any other provision of 
law, and unless the head of the department 
or independent establishment concerned 
shall determine it to be inconsistent with 
the public interest, or the cost to be unrea- 
sonable, only such manufactured articles, 
materials, and supplies as have been mined 
or produced in the United States and only 
such manufactured articles, material, and 
supplies as have been manufactured in the 
United States substantially all from articles, 
materials * * * shall be acquired for public 
use. This section shall not apply to articles, 
etc. * * * for use outside the United States.” 

The debate in committee and upon the 
floor of the Senate largely dealt with the 
question as to the point at which the cost 
of domestic articles, as compared to those 
of foreign origin, should be considered to 
be unreasonably high. 

On April 1, Senator O’Mahoney placed in 
the Congressional Record a letter he had 
received from Director Nelson in which the 
latter said that the representatives of the 
wool growers, after their conference on 
March 30, “seemed to be tremendously 
pleased.” 

We think Mr. Nelson was in error. But 
your readers who wish to know the full facts 
can judge for themselves as to whether we 
should have been ‘tremendously pleased.” 
Here is what Mr. Nelson promised us on 
March 30: (1) That he would later issue a 
statement reporting the weight of wool that 





Sheepmen’s Calendar 


CONVENTIONS 


Texas Sheep and Goat — Assn., 
Del Rio; December | 1-12 


Idaho Wool Growers Assn., Boise: 
January 6-8 

American National Live Stock Assn., 
Salt Lake City: January 7-9 

Oregon Wool Growers Assn., La 
Grande: January 9-10 

Washington Wool Growers Assn., 
Yakima: January 12-13 


Montana Wool Growers Assn., Mis- 
soula: January 15-17 


Utah Wool Growers, Salt Lake City: 
January 20 


National Wool Growers Assn., Salt 
Lake City: January 21-23 


SHOWS 


National Western Livestock Show, 
Denver: January 10-17 











would be required to manufacture woolen 
goods to be purchased by the government 
during the fiscal year, 1942, and (2) that 
he would expect to confer with us before 
deciding the amount of price preference to 
be accorded to manufacturers submitting 
bids to furnish the government with woolen 
goods made (a) from all domestic wool, 
(b) from all foreign wool, and (c) from 
a mixture of domestic and foreign wool. 

All that the Congress has ever done is 
to legislate (in the Senate on March 31), 
as follows: 

“Provided, That no part of this or 
any other appropriation contained in this 
act shall be available for the procurement of 
any article of food or clothing not grown 
or produced in the United States or its pos- 
sessions, except insofar as the head of the 
department shall determine that such article 
of food or clothing cannot be procured of 
satisfactory quality and in sufficient quan- 
tites and at reasonable prices as and when 
ee. i 

All of which .is in effect a reenactment 
of the law of 1933. 

We were permitted, on June 17, to talk 
with Mr. Nelson and his associates regarding 
the use of domestic wool in purchases of 
goods for the government. We were ‘not 
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informed as to how far the governmen, 
would expect to go in preferring domestic 
wool in accordance with legislative enact. 
ments of 1933 and 1941. 

On March 25, Assistant Secretary of War, 
Robert P. Paterson, téld the Senate Sub. 
Committee on Appropriations that “it hy 
been administratively determined that un. 
der normal conditions 25 per cent is the 
general measuring rod of an unreasonabk 
difference in the cost.” 

Later on, after the terms of some Jum 
clothing contracts had been published, ye 
learned that in the case of serge cloth for 
uniforms, a differential of 9 per cent over 
the price of foreign wool was being recog. 
nized. 

Awards made for furnishing cloth o 
bids received on September 15 show that 
the woot content of 2 million yards of 18- 
ounce serge was 80 per cent domestic and 
20 per cent foreign. 

Announcement was made on October 1§ 
that bids would be received on November 
4 for furnishing 33 million yards of serge 
and shirting flannel. 

While it had always been the custom to 
publish all bids received on the day after 
they, were opened, this was not done in the 
case of the November bids. Neither ha 
the government made public announcement 
of the bidders receiving contracts, nor the 
prices, although this has always been don 
up to November, 1941. 


It was unofficially stated on November 
10, however, that awards had been made on 
only one third of the materials upon which 
manufacturers were invited to place bids. 

Included in this one third were 7,950,- 
000 yards of serge to contain 54.8 per cent 
of domestic wool. Awards were made on 
5,405,000 yards of shirting flannel to con- 
tain 50.26 per cent of domestic wool. What 
may be done in connection with the remain- 
ing two thirds of the proposed order is not 
known. It may or may not be composed of 
all foreign wool. 


So it does not appear that the government 
or the taxpayer is being seriously affected 
by a policy of giving preference to domes- 
tic wool. 


On September 27, the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus reported that about one half of the 1941 
production of shorn wool had not gone into 
consumption, although the entire year’s 
production has been offered on the market 
since April. 

The facts show that there has been noth- 
ing that is in any way questionable in re- 
cent wool affairs, or that reflects unfavor- 
ably upon members of the Congress, the 
government officials or the wool growers. 


Yours very truly, 
National Wool Growers Assn., 
F. R. Marshall, Secretary. 
No reply has been received from 
Harpers up to the present time. 
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In Memoriam 


SENATOR ALVA B. ADAMS 

















E announcement on December 1 

of the death of United States Sen- 
ator Adams of Colorado was a real 
shock to all those who knew him per- 
sonally or by reputation. 

His first regular term in the Senate 
began in 1932. He was re-elected in 
1938 by a very large majority, and over 
the expressed opposition of President 
Roosevelt. 

He was not regarded as a New Deal- 
er but was wholly progressive in his 
attitude toward needed reforms. In his 
speaking and voting, he was usually in- 
dependent of party ties, and worked 
against appropriations and other mea- 
sures which he could not consider es 
being at least reasonably sound. 

For several years he has carried a 
very heavy load as aide to Senator 
Glass, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. In fact he 
bore most of the duties of the chairman, 
both in committee and in the debates 
on the floor. In committee he was 
sometimes outvoted. In such instances 


he was loyal to the majority in handling 
such cases on the floor, but no one 
needed to be in doubt regarding his in- 
dividual views. 

Before entering the Senate at the 
age of 57, he had had extensive experi- 
ence as a lawyer, and also financial 
experience through his own and his 
family’s interest in one of Colorado’s 
strongest banks. 

Last March he was aggressive as 
chairman of the sub-committee on army 
appropriations in securing the largest 
possible use of home-produced mate- 
rials in the government’s war purchas- 
ing programs. He was a consistent pro- 
tectionist, understanding as he did the 
importance of the tariff to the agricul- 
tural and livestock industries. In col- 
laboration with Senator O’Mahoney he 
worked strenuously for more liberal 
treatment of sugar beet growers under 
the agricultural adjustment program. 

He might have rendered wonderful 
service to the United States as a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court, but he had 
been too fearless and courageous to be 
considered for that office in these times. 


Those who knew the Senator will say , 


he was a true and a practical statesman. 
He was a powerful debater, not in 
oratory, but in his mastery of spoken 
language and through his gift for clear 
and concise expression. 


In nine years in the Senate he had 
risen to the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys, 
Irrigation and Reclamation, and the 
Special Committee to Investigate the 
Transportation and Marketing of Wool. 
He had high rank and a strong voice 
in the Committee on Appropriations, 
Banking and Currency and Rules. 


I knew him well enough to realize 
the seriousness of the great loss the 
country has suffered and to feel a deep 
personal sorrow because of his passing. 


F. R. Marshall 


ARTHUR J. PEAVEY, JR. 


RTHUR J. PEAVEY, JR., a part- 

ner in the sheep business of his 

father-in-law, Senator John Thomas of 

Idaho, was drowned while duck hunt- 

ing on the Snake River on November 

16. Mrs. Peavey and two small chil- 
dren survive. 





We have indeed suffered a serious 
loss in the passing of Arthur J. Peavey, 
Jr. 

Mr. Peavey was a confirmed believer 
in the necessity for wool growers to 
maintain strong, aggressive and alert 
associations. We will miss his forceful 
character, his clear, well-informed 
thinking at our conventions and in our 
various activities. Always available 
when called for association service, he 
was in many ways the most outstanding 
man among our younger wool growers. 

He was a fine gentleman. 


R. C. Rich 





WILFORD DAY 


ILFORD DAY, noted Rambou- 

illet breeder, died at his home in 
Parowan, Utah, on October 20 after an 
illness of several months. Seventy-one 
years old at the time of his death, Mr. 
Day’s record was one of long, active 
and commendable service to the sheep 
industry and the political and religious 
life of his community and state. 


As a Rambouillet breeder, he was 
well known in this country and abroad. 
He was a consistent consignor of qual- 
ified rams to the National Ram Sale 
until recent years, when his sheep oper- 
ations were handled quite largely in 
partnership with his son-in-law, L. D. 
White of Fort Stockton, Texas. Recog- 
nition of Mr. Day’s contribution to the 
Rambouillet breed of sheep was given 
by his fellow breeders when they elect- 
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ed him president of the American 
Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Associa- 
tion in 1937. 

His political career covered many 
positions, both elective and appointive, 
from the time of his election to the 
county school board in 1900 until his 
retirement as state senator in 1936. He 
was a member of the Latter-Day Saints 
Church, which he also served in many 
capacities. 

Mr. Day is survived by his widow, 
a son, and four daughters. 





Audit of Livestock Freight 
Bills 


OME of the state wool growers’ 
associations have traffic employees 
who make audits of members’ freight 
bills. Charles E. Blaine of Phoenix, 
Arizona, traffic counsel for the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, has 
been rendering this service for many 
years and has collected material 
amounts for shippers. Many large 
cattle shippers refer all of their bills to 
Mr. Blaine and also have him check 
all railway claims for additional 
charges. This is not a regular part of 
the Association service, but is handled 
at a very moderate rate of charge and 
can safely be recommended to all 
shippers. 





Court Rules on Packers’ 


Wages-and-Hours Case 


HROUGH 1939 and 1940 the pack- 
ing industry contended that rul- 
ings of the Wages and Hours Admin- 
istration were not justifiable or in ac- 
cordance with the law. 


The packers’ assertion, which was 
supported by many livestock organiza- 
tions, was that the law clearly intended 
to class slaughtering processes as sea- 
sonal labor, and to exempt such labor 
from the provisions requiring higher 
rates of pay for overtime. 

While an attempt to clarify the law 
by further legislation was in progress, 
the government instituted a test case 
in the United States District Court at 
Chicago against Swift and Company. 


Under the decision of Judge Igal, ren- 
dered on November 3, packers are 
allowed fourteen tolerance weeks in the 
year, only for employees ‘who are en- 
gaged in handling, slaughtering, or 
dressing livestock.” Overtime need not 
be paid in that period. All other em- 
ployees must be paid one-and-a-half 
times the regular rate for time over 40 
hours per week. Swift and Company 
must pay for the extra time worked by 
slaughter employees since the law was 
passed, and may be penalized by having 
to pay double for overtime worked 
since October 24, 1938. 

The Swift Company announced that 
it would not appeal the decision and 
that it would make the double payment 
for overtime in the past, except to those 
employees who had already instituted 
legal proceedings. 

The company went further and an- 
nounced that the time-and-a-half rate 
will be paid for overtime in the slaugh- 
tering department, although the deci- 
sion provided for exemption of that 
payment during fourteen weeks. 





The National Wool Grower 


Final Decision Rendered 


On Denver Yardage Rates 


N November 18, 1941, Grover B. 

Hill, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, rendered final decision on P. & 
S. Docket No. 450, the Denver Union 
Stock Yard Company’s petition for in- 
creased rates and charges for stock. 
yard services, as referred to in the 
November issue of the National Wool 
Grower under the title of “The Denver 
Yardage Rates.” The petition was or- 
dered dismissed and the rates as pre- 
scribed in the order of the Secretary, 
of February 17, 1937, as modified 
were sustained. 


AFTER THE WAR 

After the Allies win this war-—and they 
are going to win it—the opportunity for 
American agriculture and the need for co- 
lossal production of the right kinds of food 
will be much greater than it is even today. 
Where tens of millions in England are de- 
pending on us now, hundreds of millions 
throughout the continents of Europe and 
Asia will be stretching out their hands to 
us when the war is over—Secretary Mor- 
genthau. 








1939-40 Taylor Grazing Statistics 


E figures in the summary of graz- 

ing licenses and permits issued by 
the Grazing Service of the Department 
of the Interior for the years 1939 and 
1940 shown below are taken from 
tables printed in the June, 1940, and 
July, 1941, issues of the Grazing Bul- 
letin published by the Service. 


In explanation of the reduction in 
numbers of permitted stock, the Graz- 


ing Service of the Interior Department 
has made the following statement: 

The tabulation indicates that fewer live- 
stock used grazing-district ranges in 1940 
than in 1939, whereas there was an actual 
increase in all classes of livestock. This seem- 
ing discrepancy is due to the inclusion in 
the 1939 figures of trailing use by 1,118, 
656 livestock, principally sheep, while all 
such trailing use, covering a total of 1,715,- 
638 livestock, was eliminated from the 1940 
figures. 








Summary of Grazing Licenses and Permits Issued by the Grazing Service 


For the Years 


1939 and 1940 






































State No. of Dists. |No. Licenses& Permits Cattle Sheep 

1939 | 1940 1939 | 1940 1939 | 1940 1939 | 1940 
Arizona.._..| 4 | 4 603 | 596 $4,863 74,533 119,107 | 241,295 
California_.| 2 | 2 719 675 69,267 69,945 366,040 | 235,215 
Colorado. 5 6 | 1,878 | 1,707 162,239 155,082 951,969 | 701,877 
Idaho.......| 4 § | 3,942 | 3,694 163,056 173,150 | 1,661,276 | 1,386,870 
Montana... 6 | 6| 1,322 | 1,389 99,982 119,404 750,758 856,730 
Nevada... § 5 | 1,978 | 1,958 269,543 257,799 | 1,081,113 | 1,090,290 
New Mexico| 6 | 7 | 1,881 | 3,343 250,462 253,820 $29,022 652,582 
Oregon...._.| 7 | 7 | 1,565 | 1,355 155,918 160,468 $36,852 410,287 
Ursh.. |: 9 |; 91 5,178 | 5,281 192,335 183,114 | 2,618,918 | 2,066,423 
Wvoming..| 5 5 | 1,543 | 1,545 155,357 153,961 | 1,501,267 | 1,569,809 

$3 | 56 | 20,609 |21,543 | 1,573,022 | 1,601,276 [10,116,322 | 9,211,378 
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December, 1941 


“Incorrigible Optimism” 


HAT late, lamented volume of the 
U. S. Forest Service, otherwise 
known as the Green Book, alias Bul- 
letin 199, will now need to be revised. 
First, because that volume by exhibit 
annexed to our country a part of Can- 
ada, as well as the Gulf of Mexico, 
it must now be revised, since the 
Roosevelt-Churchill pact, to include 
all of Russia as well as South America. 
Second, it needs to be revised simply 
because it has rained and these ‘“de- 
pleted, eroded, windswept deserts” now 
have more grass than at any time since 
the Forest Service was created just 
about the time of Grover Cleveland. 


The 60 million head of livestock that 
the Green Book declared must be re- 
moved from the West on account of 
denuded ranges can now remain to 
revel in the fatness of luxurious grasses. 
The “55 per cent of the West which 
our livestock had destroyed” now is 
producing fat lambs and beef and wool 
to keep armies marching in all those 
countries throughout the world where 
a ‘““well-regulated” people dwell. The 
“federal public domain, a no man’s 
land without management” is now a 
different ‘“‘no man’s land” from any of 
the “managed” nations of the earth. In 
this “no man’s land” of the West, not 
a cannon has been fired—not a bomb 
exploded. The only warlike sounds to 
be heard are the shots of the hunter 
as he brings down the fat, sleek deer 
and elk. 

The Green Book says, “Other people 
have destroyed their resources, but 
none have shown greater efficiency in 
the process.”” Well, we are rather proud 
of that efficiency now. Ranges that in 
1941 shipped lambs that averaged five 
pounds heavier than ever before are 
not permanently destroyed. Steers go- 
ing direct from the range to the block 
must have come from ranges not great- 
ly damaged. Practical stockmen under- 
stand that there always have been, and 
always will be, years of drought and 
years of ample moisture. They have 
founded their business on average 
years, and cannot increase or decrease 
their herd to meet the varying moods 


of the rainmaker. Long experience has 
taught them what Abraham of old 
knew, that grazing improves the stand 
of forage, and that in dry years the 
stockman is the chief sufferer. His 
judgment as to what is to be done with 
his livestock in dry years is always 
better than those whose financial af- 
fairs are not involved. 


On page 8, the Green Book says, 
“Tt will probably require more than 50 
years of management to restore the 
depleted ranges.” Under “manage- 
ment” it might have taken that long, 
but in a single season the stockmen, 
with some help from the Almighty, have 
done the job in one short season. 


Referring to the range stockman, the 
Green Book says, “He has coupled his 
recognition with an incorrigible opti- 
mism which counted on plentiful rains 
in season.” Well—it looks as though 
his optimism had been justified. 

S. W. McClure 





Improved Range Practices 
Urged by Forest Official 


perenne in meat supplies from 
national forest ranges for the Food- 
for-Freedom Program can best be ob- 
tained by improving range practices 
rather than by increasing the number 
of grazing head, said W. L. Dutton, 
chief of the Division of Range Man- 
agement in the Department of Agri- 
culture’s Forest Service, in speaking 
before the livestock conference of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation in 
Chicago on December 8. 


Pointing out that ten million sheep 
and two million cattle owned by almost 
50,000 operators graze seasonally or 
yearlong on national forest ranges, the 
Range Management Chief said that the 
ranges are only now recovering from 
the disastrous effects of overstocking 
during the first World War, and that 
a relapse to the World War practices 
should be avoided. 


“Most of the national forest ranges 
can not safely accommodate greater 
numbers of livestock than are now be- 
ing grazed,” Mr. Dutton reported. “In 
some cases, present numbers cannot 


ll 


be continued unless management is 
tightened up and additional facil- 
ities such as fencing, water develop- 
ment, and range reseeding are provided 
for the rehabilitation of depleted areas. 


“Cooperative procedure between the 
range users and the Forest Service has 
been a reality for 35 years,” Mr. Dut 
ton continued, “the present grazing 
regulation being initiated by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in 1906, shortly | 
after the forest reserves were trans- 
ferred to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Since then, organization of advi- 
sory livestock boards and associations 
has progressed steadily until there are 
more than 700 at present, all actively 
engaged in working toward the great- 
est long-time use of the range.” 


Mr. Dutton gave a number of ex- 
amples of the value of research in im- 
proving management of the national 
forest ranges. In the Northern Great 
Plains, he reported, two groups of cattle 
have been grazed for several years, one 
at a rather heavy degree of stocking, 
and the other on a more conservative 
basis. The herd grazed more conserva- 
tively has produced more calves, the 
calves were heavier at birth, developed 
more satisfactorily, produced an aver- 
age of 50 pounds more meat at wean- 
ing time, and commanded a better 
price when they were sold because they 
were in better condition.. Moreover, 
the cost of range forage and supple- 
mental feed required to produce a 
pound of calf to weaning age under 
heavy stocking was more than a third 
greater than under conservative graz- 
ing. 

In western Utah, two herds of sheep 
alternate yearly in grazing on an ex- 
perimental winter range under conserv- 
ative management and on an outside 
range which is utilized more heavily 
and does not have the opportunity for 
as satisfactory handling of the sheep. 
Each year, the band under conserva- 
tive grazing on the experimental range 
stays in better condition, requires less 
supplemental feed, and nets approxi- 
mately a thousand dollars more to the 
owner than the band on overstocked 
range, Mr. Dutton reported. 





Moisture Hecord of the 
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The Autumn Moisture Map 


E autumn precipitation over the 

western range states has been 
above normal nearly everywhere, ex- 
cepting only spots in the Northwest, 
and most of California. Incidentally 
California had a deficiency of precipi- 
tation last summer, which leaves much 
of that state in need of rain to raise its 
moisture supply. But precipitation was 
more than twice the normal in western 
Texas, New Mexico, eastern Arizona, 
and the southern parts of Utah and 
Colorado. However, according to the 
monthly reports, September and Oc- 


tober were the wet months in these 
areas, November being drier than nor- 
mal in most states, including especially 
Texas, Colorado, the western Great 
Plains area, Utah, Wyoming, Oregon 
and Washington, as well as California. 
The excess in the Texas Southwest, 
however, was so great, there is no like- 
lihood of a winter dearth doing much 
harm. Snows have come to all the 
mountain states, with the possible ex- 
ception of parts of Arizona and New 
Mexico, thus beginning the storage of 
moisture for next season. 





Fall Months 


Precipitation on Western Livestock 

Ranges, With Departures From Nor. 

mal, During September, October 
and November, 1941, Inclusive 
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ome Cal RUE pact 
Aoh aohh BMOe RAs 
Washington 
Westtie <...........:. 9.64 10.98 +1.34 +2.05 
Spokane ............ 4.16 3.83 —0.33 +1.57 
Walla Walla ...... 4.50 5.15 +0.65 +2.52 
Oregon 
Porgena ............ 11.20 10.64 —0.56 —0.65 
ET eset 2.70 2.43 —0.27 +2.35 
nOsenrr ........... 8.54 10.31 +1.77 +3.15 
California 
Redding ............. 7.28 5.80 —1.48 —1.15 
San Francisco 3.92 2.92 —1.00 —1.:16 
eNO eee 1.71 1.32 —0.39 —0.02 
Los Angeles ...... 2.05 1.58 —0.11 —0.18 
Nevada 
Winnemucca ...... 1.71 2.70 +0.94 +3.14 
ane 1.26 1.43 +0.27 +0.92 
Arizona 
io ae 1.92 3.55 +1.63 +1.37 
PiIGGetGee .......:.:.. 4.31 10.25 +5.94 +3.17 
pees ee 0.90 0.81 —0.09 0.00 
New Mexico 
Roswell .............. 4.38 11.42 +7.04 +7.60 
Texas 
Amaarillo ............ 4.88 11.27 +7.39+10.24 
Abilene .............. 6.55 13.68 +7.13+17.34 
J." i 6.04 12.33 +6.29 +4.71 
me eee =.-:.......... 2.55 6.32 +3.67 +3.11 
Montana 
FAGIOMA. ................ 2.88 3.55 +0.67 +2.18 
Kalispell ............ 3.65 4.50 +0.85 +0.20 
ee eee 2.57 4.69 +2.12 +0.83 
Eee 2... 2.98 7.43 +4.45 +5.31 
Williston, N. D. 2. 3.61 +1.88 +2.82 
Idaho 
GG. ...255-05.5... 3.05 1.59 —1.07 +1.71 
POCO .....:...... 2.86 3.28 +0.90 +1.83 
Utah ool 
Salt Lake City.... 3.81 5.52 +1.75 +3.14 
Modena. .............. 2.11 4.36 +2.25 +1.99 
Wyoming 
Sheridan ............ 2.97 3.82 +0.85 +1.11 
LONGO? wesss2..000003-. 2.88 5.15 +2.27 +4.49 
Cheyenne ............ 2.68 3.24 +0.56 +3.90 


Rapid City, S. D. 2.63 3.23 +0.60 +1.57 
No. Platte, Neb. 2.89 4.61 +1.72 +1.83 


Colorado 


IE oes cce canst 2.59 4.78 +2.19 +2.77 
Pueblo ........ cases 1.77 4.51 +2.74 +5.79 
Grand Junction 2.44 5.89 +0.05 0.00 
Dodge City, Kans.3.93 6.34 +2.41 +7.48 
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Around the Hange Country 





The notes on weather conditions 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and _publi- 
cations for the month of November. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from _ inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers, 











WYOMING 


Unseasonably mild temperatures pre- 
vailed much of the time, and while there 
were a few rather cold nights, temper- 
atures have been very favorable as a 
rule. Light to moderate, scattered pre- 
cipitation occurred, there being enough 
snow on most winter ranges for live- 
stock moisture. Moisture supplies are 
generally the heaviest in many years. 
Livestock are mostly in very good to 
excellent condition, with few. shrink- 
ages reported. 


Medicine Bow, Carbon County 


Prospects are much better than us- 
ual for good feed on the winter range, 
if it is not covered up by snow (No- 
vember 16). We have had good wea- 
ther so far but can’t tell what it will be 
later this winter. 

Whitefaced feeder wether lambs sold 
here are 9.25 to 10.75, mostly around 
10 cents, and the whitefaced crossbreds 
went at 10 to 11 cents. Generally speak- 
ing, more ewe lambs have been retained 
by sheepmen for breeding than in 1940. 
Haven’t heard of any yearlings being 
sold. 

Operating expenses will probably 
average at least 10 per cent more than 
they did a year ago; labor, feed, leases, 
taxes are all higher. 

Losses from coyotes are decreasing, 
the improvement being brought about 


mostly through the efforts of govern- 
ment trappers. 
Thomas Wolfe 


Thermopolis, Hot Springs County 


Weather and feed conditions on the 
range are about 25 per cent better than 
they were during the previous two or 
three years at this time (December 1). 

Supplies and labor costs have in- 
creased our operating expenses by about 
20 per cent this year. 

Sales of crossbred yearling ewes have 
been made at $10.50 and of lambs at 11 
cents. 

Coyote losses are about the same as 
in previous years. 

H. M. Edwards 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Seasonal temperatures prevailed, with 
some wintry temperatures at times, and 
especially in the last week when there 
were some subzero temperatures. Pre- 
cipitation was mostly light, but was 
ample for current needs everywhere. 
Fall grains are good to excellent. Live- 
stock are doing well, many of them 
pasturing in volunteer grain fields, as 
well as on the open range. 


Provo, Fall River County 


Feed conditions on winter ranges are 
the best in many years; also we have 
an abundant supply of hay. 

Due to the purchase of yearling ewes 
and the selling of the old ewes out of 
the larger bands to smaller operators, 
the number of ewes bred this fall in 
this territory will be larger than one 
year ago. 

The price on both fine-wooled and 
crossbred yearling ewes started at $11 
per head in the early fall. and has 
risen to $12 or better. The number of 
ewe lambs kept this fall will be less 
than a year ago due to the fact that 
they could be sold at 11 cents, and 
many growers considered $11 yearlings 
better property. 


Running expenses are up about 20 
per cent and herders’ wages are $10 
per month higher than last year. 

Coyotes are less numerous as a re- 
sult of the cooperation of our sheep 
growers’ association with the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service in the 
employment of a trapper. We have an 
assessment of 4 cents a head per year 
for coyote control, which is succeeding 
beyond our highest expectations. 

J. G. Trotter 


MONTANA 


Mild and favorable weather prevail- 
ed until the closing week or so, when 
it turned unseasonably cold, with some 
snow in most sections. There has been 
plenty of feed, and both livestock and 
ranges are generally rated good, though 
the last week was comparatively un- 
favorable, and yard feeding was in- 
creased appreciably. 


Joliet, Carbon County 


Green grass has covered the winter 
range, but late fall and early winter 
freezing weather has frozen it down, 
and the old feed is not so strong as 
usual. There is plenty of hay and other 
winter feed available (November 26). 

The ewes look considerably better 
than they did last year and should 
breed very well, and as a whole the 
ewe lambs kept over for breeding are 
larger and thriftier than they were 
last fall. 

Fine-wooled yearling ewes are mov- 
ing in a $10 to $11 price range. White- 
faced crossbreds have also sold largely 
at those prices, but some have changed 
hands as low as $8 to $9. 

We estimate that our running ex- 
penses will be about 25 per cent higher 
than they were in 1940 and 1939. Our 
herders are getting from $50 to $60 a 
month, or $10 more than they received 
last year. 

Coyotes are on the increase in this 
section; we need more government 


trappers. 
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No permits have been issued yet in 
our Taylor Grazing District. 
Lester Ward 


Big Timber, Sweet Grass County 


Owing to an abundant rain in the late 

fall, range conditions are not as good 
as in 1940, the grass being washed out 
(December 1). 
. There will be an increase in the 
number of breeding ewes this year. 
Ewe lambs were in strong demand this 
fall. 

The going price on fine-wooled and 
whitefaced, crossbred yearling ewes is 
$10; 

Our expenses have increased this 
year. Herders are now being paid $60 
per month, compared with $50 in 1940. 

Local and government trappers have 
made a slight decrease in the number 
of coyotes in this locality. 
* C. W. Voges 


IDAHO 


Mild and favorable weather prevail- 
ed until the last decade, when it turned 
quite cold and unfavorable. Precipita- 
tion, largely rain, was light to moder- 
ate, with some snow later in the month. 
Winter wheat is good, and there is 
plenty of forage on the range, some of 
which ranges are now covered with 
snow. Livestock are generally reported 
in good condition. 


WASHINGTON 


Seasonal _temperatures prevailed, 
much of the time being above normal, 
and part of the time, especially in the 
last week, being well below normal, but 
not notably unfavorable. Rains have 
been abundant, especially in western 
counties, some snow being reported in 
the higher more easterly areas. Wheat 
is in good condition, and pastures and 
ranges are maintaining livestock in 
good shape nearly everywhere. 


,,Nespelem, Okanogan County 


‘Feed on the winter range (November 
29) is the best since 1925. The blue 
bunchgrass is coming back the way it 
used to be. 

The number of ewes bred will be 
about the same as for 1940. All of the 
sheepmen are holding what they have 





PERCENTAGES OF NORMAL 
PRECIPITATION BY STATES 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1941 


(Preliminary) 


% 
Arizona ..........:... Ss ee 114 
a re 79 
Colorado ............. Utica 51 
ir RS en 93 
ND nn aad OE A DIRE 135 
le eS RII cle ea, Sk 112 
I oe 58 
Ee i. vin isgotermenrsded 99 
Ia RRR RE aie 34 
1 EEO See ai opp ee. 55 
RR et eh as 122 
|. EEE REO» 81 
| SSR ESTES aaSaretere 103 


Note—-All of the percentage figures are 
based on average precipitation for the entire 
state as reported by all the Weather Bureau 
stations, which total around 100 in each state. 
It is possible, therefore, that a particular 
area in any state may have had more or less 
moisture than indicated in the above percent- 
age figure. 











but not buying any more; just keeping 
their bands up and paying their debts. 
Nearly all of them sold their ewe lambs 
because there was such a good market 
for them. 

Twelve dollars is the going price on 
whitefaced crossbred yearling ewes and 
the fine-wools have been selling at $9. 

The cost of operating in 1941 will be 
about 20 per cent above that of last 
year. We are paying our herders in 
some instances $20 more than they 
received last year. 

Very few trappers have been work- 
ing in this part of the country and we 
have more coyotes than ever. There 
is a bounty of $5 on them, but that does 
not seem to bring in many trappers. 

William Bell 


Sunnyside, Yakima County 


Winter range feed conditions are 
very good (December 8). We have bet- 
ter dry and green feed than we have 
had for several years. 

About the same number of ewes were 
bred this fall- The number of ewe 


lambs kept for breeding is also about - 
the same as last year. 

Fine-wooled yearling: ewes sold in 
the fall at $11. Whitefaced, crossbreds 
went at $12. 

I think that expenses are about 17 
per cent higher than two years ago. 


The National Wool Grower 


Herders who last year were receiving 
$70 per month are now getting from 
$85 to $90. 
Our coyote trouble is a little worse, 
if anything. 
John M. Etulain 


OREGON 


Moderate temperatures, favorable 
for livestock and pastures, prevailed 
until the closing week or ten days, 
when rather severely cold weather came 
to all sections. Killing frosts stopped 
growth generally. Rains or snows have 
been frequent enough and _ heavy 
enough to keep up the moisture supply, 
but precipitation has not been heavy, 
Livestock, having had ample feed, are 
generally in first-class shape. 


Lakeview, Lake County 


There does not appear to be any in- 
crease in the breeding bands of this 
section; no ewe lambs have been kept 
the last two years. We do not know 
of any sales of fine-wooled yearling 
ewes, but $12 has been paid for cross- 
breds. 

Operating expenses will be about a 
fourth more than they were last year. 

Enquist & Flynn 


Pilot Rock, Umatilla County 


Range conditions are the best that 
have ever been experienced here (De- 
cember 2). 

I think there will be about 2,000 
fewer ewes bred this season. About half 
as many ewe lambs were kept over for 
breeding. Fine-wooled yearling ewes 
are going at $12, and'whitefaced, cross- 
bred yearling ewes at $10. 

I believe our expenses have doubled. 
Herders are now getting $65 per month. 

I think a bounty system would cut 
down our coyote troubles. 

Mason Folsom, V.P. 
J. E. Smith Livestock Co. 


CALIFORNIA 


Most of the month was seasonable or 
abnormally mild, only the last week be- 
ing colder than normal. Long spells of 
dry weather were separated by bene- 
ficial showers.on the coasts, with light- 
er rains in the agricultural valleys. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Lalifornia s 


. KENNETH SEXTON, manager of 
the Murdock Land Company’s 
ranch near Willows, and Frank J. Ar- 
burua, prominent sheep raiser of Los 
Banos, were re-elected unanimously as 
president and vice president, respective- 
ly, of the California Wool Growers As- 
sociation in its 81st annual meeting in 
San Francisco on November 27 and 28. 
President Sexton’s annual address 
gave California wool growers a most 
comprehensive picture of all factors 
affecting the various angles of their 
industry and furnished facts for their 
consideration in shaping the future 
policies of their organization. In the 
opening paragraphs of his review, Mr. 
Sexton said: 

A year ago at your convention we pledged 
ourselves as wool growers to do our utmost 
for defense. Today, at this, our 81st an- 
nual convention, we find our country at 
war. We again pledge ourselves and our 
association. We are producers of a strategic 
war commodity for which no adequate sub- 
stitute ever has been found. 

It takes all of the wool of 26 sheep to 
fully clothe one soldier, according to the 
Quartermasters Corps at Philadelphia. This 
is equivalent to 199 pounds of grease wool. 
As we pointed out a year ago, “the output 
of ten sheep is required to outfit a soldier 
when he enters the army”; six more sheep 
provide enough wool to maintain proper 
clothing stocks for one man; and it takes 
another ten sheep to produce the wool for 
maintenance of clothing issued. 

Providence has assisted our efforts—wea- 
ther and feed conditions have been unus- 
ually favorable—and as a result, this year 
wool and lamb production in the United 
States will be the largest on record, a total 
of over 460 million pounds of wool and 
a lamb crop of 34,549,000 head. 

California likewise shares in this increase, 
being among the four largest wool-produc- 
ing states of the nation and second in lamb 
production (2,460,000 head). 

Many are holding ewe lambs for replace- 
ment purposes or for flock increase. New- 
comers are entering the business. It appears, 
therefore, even though feed prices are higher, 
that with a favorable winter, 1942 will 
again break records of production for lamb 
and wool. 

We will more than meet our government’s 
requested quota of 2 per cent increase in 
lamb and wool production. 

Military demands alone, during 1942, will 
require all of our domestic wool production. 


Convention 
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hk K. Sexton, President of 
California Wool Growers Association. 


With civilian wool consumption also at near 
record proportions, total wool use will ap- 
proach a billion pounds in the U. S. com- 
pared with normal consumption of nearly 
half that amount. 

A year ago, this convention stated it felt 
our government entirely justified in ship- 
ping into this country 250 million pounds 
of Australian wool as a strategic reserve. 
We have just pointed out that wool is a 
military necessity and that we are consum- 
ing wool today at twice the rate we are 
producing it. With the war situation more 
acute today, and without hope of alleviation, 
we cannot but emphasize the importance of 
our country’s striving to import sufficient 
wool for a necessary strategic reserve. 

Can we logically declare there is no ade- 
quate substitute for wool and at the same 
time object to there being a sufficient 
amount on hand to take care of our de- 
fense requirements under war conditions? 
At the same time, we do take strong excep- 
tion to those who would sell our “domestic 
wool producers or other producers down the 
river.” 

We believe our domestic producers should 
have preference in government orders for 
wool goods and commend .our national or- 
ganization for its work during the year in 
defending our position. 

Inflation is on the way and Congress is 
discussing ceilings on wages, rents, and agri- 
cultural prices -as a curb to inflation. There- 
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fore, the importance of the parity price 
basis for wool becomes significant—certainly 
if we believe ceilings will curb inflation and 
if we expect the others to be reasonable, we 
must be reasonable ourselves, * * * 


The National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation was represented by Vice President 
Sylvan J. Pauly of Deer Lodge, Mon- 
tana. Setting forth the position of the 
wool growers in the present emergency, 
Mr. Pauly, in an address that was well 
received, said: 


Our country today finds itself in this . 


very grave position and it is the patriotic 


duty of every man, woman, and child with- . 


in our land to support our government in 
the carrying out of this almost superhuman 
task. And in this vast national undertaking 
we find that the products of our own par- 
ticular industry, meat, leather, and wool are 
essential to the welfare not only of our 
armed forces in all branches of the service, 
but to our people at home who are sus- 
taining those forces with their toil. 


+ 


We wool growers recognize today the 
tremendous increased need for wool. We 
have not taken advantage, nor sought to 
do so in any way, of our strategic position 
or of this shortage. In all the deliberations 
before the various departments in Wash- 
ington the wool growers have asked only 
a reasonable price. We asked only that our 
commodities be treated like the commodities 
of other branches of agriculture and of in- 
dustry in this emergency and yet we fully 
realize that in the face of rising costs, like 
other commodities wool too is entitled to 
somewhat increased values in order to de- 
fray the cost of production. 


Commenting on the general aspects 
of the convention and its speakers, 
the California Wool Grower of Decem- 
ber 2 states: 


With the attendance the largest in years 
and representative of all sheep raising dis- 
tricts of California and other western 
states, the 81st annual convention of the 
California Wool Growers Association was 
successful in every way. Many were the 
favorable comments of the excellent ad- 
dresses and fine manner in which the vari- 
ous committeemen got down to business 
and worked hard in preparing resolutions 
which will guice the policies of the organ- 
ization during the coming year. 

F. J. Boles ably presented his subject 
“Lamb on the March” and with the aid of 
a knife and a lamb carcass showed the vari- 
ous Army cuts. He flew from Texas in 
order to address the convention. Sylvan J. 
Pauly of Deer Lodge, Montana, vice presi- 
dent of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, not only gave an excellent report 
of national affairs affecting the sheep in- 
dustry the first afternoon of the conveation 
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but on the following day, before the Com- 
monwealth Club of California, presented an 
address entitled “Meat, Leather and Wool 
in this War,” which was given an enthusi- 
astic reception. 

A meeting of sheepmen for members only 
also took up a portion of the afternoon ses- 
sion. 

The talk by Chester Gray, director, Na- 
tional Highway Users Conference and 
former Washington representative of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, was in- 
structive. Frank C. Clarke, Laytonville, 
California, spoke on the brush clearance 
program in Mendocino County. This sub- 
ject, to the point, was well received. Com- 
ments on it were made by Curtis Lindley 
of the State Division of Forestry of Willits, 
and Fred Cronemiller, assistant regional for- 
ester of the U. S. Forest Service, San Fran- 
Cisco. 

From Waterloo, Iowa, L. M. Kyner, lamb 
department, Rath Packing Company, 
brought out late information concerning 
the lamb and wool outlook. It was data 
which proved useful to many and was much 
appreciated. He was followed on the pro- 
gram for the last talk of the second morn- 
ing by Rilea Doe, vice president, Safeway 
Stores. Mr. Doe has appeared before many 
other sheepmen’s conventions in the western 
states but this was his first address before 
the California wool growers. His talk was 
helpful. 

The closing address of the afternoon was 
given by W. D. Pine, county agent of 
Humboldt County, who through the use 
of slides, showed the results of range grass 
investigational work in his section. Pro- 
fessor Burle Jones added to Mr. Pine’s re- 
marks by discussing the range grass im- 
provement program from a state-wide stand- 
point. They covered important subjects. 


California's 1942 Platform 


The gist of the committee reports 
adopted by California wool growers ¢o 
form the policy of their organization 
during 1942 is given below. 

The Resolutions Committee: 

Recommended changes in the agricultural 
parity index to provide (1) for the addition 
of farm wage rates and (2) for the addition 
of factors reflecting wage rates or well be- 
ing of urban workers; and the computation 
of parity prices “in such manner as will 
give consideration to the actual competitive 
price relationships which have existed in re- 
cent years between individual farm com- 
modities.” 

Urged that all necessary safeguards be. 
placed about the release of foreign wool 
held in reserve into the channels of trade 
so as not to disturb the normal price in 
the markets of the United States. 

Opposed any attempt to nullify the Ar- 
gentine Sanitary Convention, or to set it 
aside in whole or in part by making a re- 


ciprocal trade agreement covering animal 
products with Tierra del Fuego or any other 
country. 

Urged that any necessary shifting of 
labor affecting agriculture be handled in a 
way that will not interfere with the ability 
of farmers to produce to the maximum, and 
that the needs of agriculture in materials, 
machinery and parts in the production, 
transportation and processing of farm prod- 
ucts be promptly met. 

Opposed the “unAmerican and undemo- 
cratic union shop, closed shop, or compul- 
sory hiring hall,” and supported laws pro- 
hibiting the use of the “hot cargo” and 
secondary boycott in labor disputes.” 

Commended work of National Wool 
Growers Association in maintaining prefer- 
ence in government orders for domestic 
wools. 

Reaffirmed opposition to reciprocal trade 
agreement program. 

Opposed present moves in Washington to 
change cooperative control of farm credit 
from farmers themselves and the govern- 
ment to complete control by the Washing- 
ton departments. : 

The Lamb Marketing Committee: 

Favored amendment of Packers and Stock- 
yards Act, as advocated by the Department 
of Agriculture, to enable livestock men to 
recover claims from firms operating at the 
stock yards in an easier and cheaper way 
than prevails at present. 

Opposed any undue increases in market- 
ing costs. 

Approved work of National Live Stock 
and Meat Board and urged members to “in- 
sist that packers and commission firms make 
this deduction at the time a member sells 
and the packer buys their lambs.” 

The Wool Committee: 

Endorsed the activities of the American 
Wool Council. 

Thanked wool dealers for their assistance 
in collection of wool promotion fund and 
urged all growers to give permission that 
the 10-cents-per-bag deduction be made. 

Urged growers to use brands as small 
as is consistent with legibility in marking 
their sheep. 

Recommended that the Division of Ani- 
mal Husbandry of the College of Agricul- 
ture, University of California, undertake a 
state-wide survey of shearing conditions and 
preparation of wool for market; and urged 
growers to do a better job in preparing the 
clip for market. 

The Legislative, Traffic and Transportation 
Committee: 

Urged passage of S. 2015 and H.R. 5949 
giving authority to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to “remove barriers in trans- 
portation.” 

Urged adoption of laws removing restric- 
tions on movement of lambs from Oregon 
to California, and commended railroads for 
efforts to improve service on shipments from 
Oregon to California. 

Recommended that the association secure 





The National Wool Grower 


an adjustment in the railroad rates on wool, 
so that the carload charges on domestic woo] 
from the Pacific Coast to the Atlantic sea. 
board shall not exceed the carload charges 
on imported wool.” 

Opposed all efforts to push through Con- 
gress legislation disguised as national defense 
measures which has as its purpose the blanket 
repeal of tariff duties, internal-excise taxes 
and other import restrictions. 

Petitioned truck operators to help contro] 
the spread of noxious weeds by using care 
in dumping refuse from their trucks. 

The Predatory Animal Committee: 

Advocated an annual federal appropria- 
tion for predatory animal control of not 
less than $1,500,000; a state appropriation 
of not less than $80,000 during the bien- 
nium, 1943 to 1945; and an increase of 
$120,000 in the 1943-1945 budget of the 
Division of Fish and Game. 

Endorsed heartily the work of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the Department of 
the Interior and recommended that it make 
greater effort to develop new, cheaper and 
more adequate methods for control of pre- 
dators. 

Commended work of State Division of 
Fish and Game and work of individual 
stockmen and independent organizations for 
cooperative work with Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

Favored higher wage scale for men en- 
gaged in predatory animal control. 

The Dog Control Committee: 

Urged extension and enforcement of the 
dog law throughout the state. 
The Forest Grazing Committee: 

Requested a statement of policy by the 
U. S. Forest Service “relieving permittees of 
liability for fires accidentally started by 
their herders after the employee has been 
fully and carefully instructed by the per- 
mittee.” 

Recommended that adequate stock drive- 
ways in the mountain areas be provided and 
that oiling programs be timed to interfere 
the least with the movement of livestock. 

Approved the setting up of advisory 
boards and urged that they be permitted to 
sit in at the time permits are being ap- 
proved; approved $.3532 which would give 
legal status to the forest advisory boards. 

Urged reduction of deer and elk on na- 
tional forests to make place for more live- 
stock. 

The Taylor Grazing Committee: 

Expressed appreciation to personnel of 
Grazing Service for “their fine cooperation 
with the livestockmen in solving the many 
problems that appear in the administration 
of the Taylor Act. 

Recommended construction of fences and 
erection of warning signs where livestock 
trails cross highways by the various federa 
and state agencies concerned. 

May 18.and 19 were recommended 


as the dates for the 1942 California 
Ram Sale. 
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New 


/ealand s 
brazing 


Lands 


By J. F. Wilson 
University of California 


This is the seventh in a series of 
articles prepared epecially for the 
National Wool Grower by Mr. 
Wilson, on his observations of 
sheep and wool growing affairs 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


(Photos courtesy of Director P. 
W. Smallfield, Ruakura Research 
Station near Hamilton, New Zea- 


land.) 


N a previous article it was brought 

out that in a general way Australia 
and New Zealand are opposites in their 
topography and physical make-up, Aus- 
tralia in large part is a flat plain, warm 
and dry, with adequate rainfall always 
an uncertainty, seldom as great as the 
inhabitants would prefer, while speak- 
ing broadly, New Zealand is cool and 
green, a country where in the best sec- 
tions the Lord turns on the water at the 
rate of two to four inches a month 
throughout the year. 

When the real natives of the country, 
the Maoris, sailed from the Society 
Islands across nearly two thousand 
miles of the Pacific Ocean in open ca- 
noes and landed, probably in the four- 
teenth century, they found only one 
living mammal in all of New Zealand, 
a small species of bush rat. There 
were birds of course, lots of them, 


rare and peculiar ones. There was the 
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Auckland 
largest city 
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Outline map of New Zealand showing areas of greatest concentration of stud breeders. 


kiwi, that avian anomaly that walks 
about the marshy sections, utterly 
without wings, a bird that lays eggs 
each weighing twenty per cent of its 
own body weight. There were bell 
birds, looking a little like our black- 
birds but with a song which when sung 
in unison sounds exactly like the peal- 
ing of bells from a carillon. There 
were numerous sea birds from the great 
tireless albatross, whose sharp wing 
bones were used as needles to tattoo 
the Maoris’ faces, to the small things 
that run in the sand at the edge of the 
water. The sea was, and is now, liter- 
ally boiling with fish. But there were 
no animals except the little bush rat. 

There is not a snake in the Domin- 
ion, no coyotes, wolves, bear, foxes or 
any other predators. To our American 
zoologists who so pedantically lecture 
livestock men on the necessity of pre- 
serving our varmints in order not to 
disturb the “balance of nature” it must 


be quite a shock to go to New Zealand 
and find the livestock men getting along 
nicely without predatory animals to 
help them. Although the climate is 
rather moist, even blow flies are not 
nearly the problem they are in Aus- 
tralia and from what I could learn I 
believe they are normally not bad at 
all compared with some sections of our 
own country. 

In the best pasture areas of New 
Zealand one of the greatest problems 
facing the wool grower is foot rot. We 
have all heard, I assume, that the 
Romney is very resistant to foot rot 
and some even proclaim its immunity. 
New Zealand Romney breeders wish 
it were true. The stories about this 
breed’s resistance could not have or- 
iginated in that country. In the month 
of November (late spring) I saw thou- 
sands of Romneys with foot rot. In 
fact at that time of the year nearly 
every flock was afflicted with it to 
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Felling bush, central section of North Island, New Zealand. 
Felling done by hand as a government project to increase 


depression. 
allowed to dry, then fired. Rye grass and white clover 
Superphosphate applied. Value 


employment during the 


seed sown in ashes. 
before treatment, 40 cents an acre. 


some extent. Rather than being un- 
usual, it is quite expected, a sort of 
annual event. A large amount of ef- 
fort has been expended in studying 
this disease and much new information 
has become available very recently. At 
this date, however, the New Zealand 
flockmaster continues to use the same 
remedy we use —pare deeply, flood 
with bluestone, or apply butter of an- 
timony. 

There are tremendous numbers of 
Scotch people in New Zealand, espe- 
cially in the South Island. It is not at 
all unusual to see men in full Scotch 
regalia on Sunday, bonnet with black 
ribbon hanging down behind, kilts and 
spurn. Almost every outdoor meeting 
of any kind except Salvation Army 
street corner sermons, really gets un- 
der way only with a bag-pipe band in 
full regalia to lead off. The bass drum- 
mer invariably wears a leopard skin, 
in accordance with Scotch tradition, 
and from its radiations derives addi- 
tional strength. I don’t know just why 
it is, but a pipe-band bass drummer if 


Slashed bush is 
their lambs. 


$100 an acre, 


clad in a leopard skin can really beat 
hell out of a drum. Without it, I don’t 
suppose he could even carry one. Well, 
the Scotch are a great race; probably 
the best in the world. Go anywhere 
and you will find them getting along 
in first class shape. After. all, what 
would the purebred sheep business be 
without them? (Note: By a rare coin- 
cidence, the writer is of Scotch des- 
cent.) 

In the map published here I have 
tried to show in a very general way, 
the leading centers of the purebred or 
stud business in the Dominion. The 
areas outlined do not mean that first 
class breeders are found only in those 
areas. They mean simply that there 
is a greater concentration of leading 
breeders within the boundaries shown 
than in other sections. As far as I 
could find out, however, there are no 
Merinos whatever in the North Island 
and not many Corriedales. Even the 
range sheep in that section which are 
found all over the island carry a very 
high percentage of Romney blood. It 


The same spot photographed five years later. 
foreground, rye grass and white clover pasture. 
slopes in background not treated. This pasture will support 
a dairy cow to the acre or 5 ewes the year round with 
Trees are Monterey pines (Pinus insignis) 
from the U.S.A. Value after establishing pasture, about 


In the 
Steep 


is just another case of selecting breeds 
best suited to the type of country the 
sheep are to live on. The Romney has 
been found best for nearly all of the 
North Island and for considerable 
country in the South Island. 

Generally speaking, the South Island 
is more mountainous than the North, 
and it is in the high cold country on 
the east side of these Southern Alps 
that the Merino is found. The Merino 
flocks are rapidly infusing the blood of 
South Australian strong-wool Merino 
rams into their flocks, having found 
that this strain gives a much higher 
fleece weight and a bigger, more vig- 
orous sheep than the fine-wooled types. 
Some of these Merino ewes are crossed 
with English Leicester, Border Leicest- 
er or Romney rams to produce cross- 
bred ewes for fat lamb production on 
better country lower down. 

Mother Nature overlooked one very 
important element in the soil of the 
Dominion. Most of it is deficient in 
phosphorus. For a great many years 
until the antidote for this deficiency 
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was discovered, the pastures were not 
of high carrying capacity and land 
values were low. Then the observation 
was made (Canterbury Agricultural 
College is credited with it by some) 
that the application of superphosphate 
was the key that unlocked the treasure 
house. Not all the land can be “super- 
ed”; much of it is too steep or too poor, 
too high or too wet to warrant the ex- 
penditure. But thousands of acres, 
yes, tens of thousands, have been 
transformed by it from mediocrity or 
near worthlessness to a point where the 
productiveness can be described only 
in superlatives. The process is still 
going on. Virgin bush in some sections 
is still being felled, later to be burned 
so that superphosphate, rye grass and 
white clover seed can be scattered in 
the ashes. Under proper conditions 
and intelligent management, in two or 
three years a complete metamorphosis 
has taken place. 

It was my very great privilege to 
visit a tract of about 5000 acres lo- 
cated in the central part of the North 
Island where I saw huge blocks .in 
every stage from the virgin bush to 
the finished product. Later on the 
Director of the Ruakura Research Sta- 
tion furnished me with a number of 
photographs that tell the story exactly 
as I saw it. A few of these pictures 
are reproduced herewith, thanks to 
Director Smallfield. I have purposely 
worded the legends of these pictures so 
that it is unnecessary to describe them 
in the text. They tell their own story. 


The reason I was so interested in 
New Zealand’s brush burning program 
was because of the red hot controversy 
that has raged for years in this country 
of ours between the stockmen in certain 
areas and the U. S. Forest Service over 
this same question. Some stock owners 
have insisted that burning the range 
not only helps to produce feed but pro- 
motes water conservation as well. The 
Forest Service didn’t want to burn 
anything at all except the livestock men 
and their heirs and assigns. Fur a 
while it looked as if the Forest Service 
might get sore at the Bible publishing 
houses for allowing the story about 
Moses and the burning bush to be 


printed for fear some sheepman might 


get ideas in his head and start buying 
matches wholesale. Recently the Serv- 
ice has sweetened up a little, much to 
the joy of such hard-heads as Fred 
Ellenwood, and they are allowing some 
experimental work to be done. My own 
ego is always heightened whenever 
Fred Ellenwood can be shown to be 
just a little bit wrong on anything be- 
cause I have observed over 20 years 
that he is correct a disgustingly large 
percentage of the time. 

From what has taken place in New 
Zealand, as shown by the pictures ac- 
companying this article, both sides may 
be partially right and partially wrong. 
In this country, as in the Dominion, we 
may find that burning on steep coun- 
try is disastrous, while burning and 
seeding other less steep slopes will 
make a dozen blades of grass grow 
where none grew before. Perhaps a 
compromise between the two sides will 
turn out to be the right answer. 

I should not like to leave the erron- 
eous ‘impression that all a New Zea- 
lander has to do to get a good pasture 
is to scatter seed and superphosphate 
in the ashes on burned-over land. On 





Close-up of a first-class rye grass and ; 
white clover pasture in New Zealand. 


some of it it is necessary to loosen up 
the soil with a power chisel;. always “it 
is necessary to pay attention to the 





Results of burning off a slope too steep. Poor pasture, hillside badly eroded, 
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condition of the ground and not sow 
when it is too wet or too dry. In other 
words common sense must accompany 
the operation. 

New Zealand’s finest pastures have 
been aided mightily by science. Their 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, with grants from the govern- 
ment, has developed strains of both 
rye grass and white clover that are 
adaptable to different soils. The dif- 
ference in the response some of these 
strains make to their environment is 
astounding. At the Massey Agricul- 
tural College at Palmerston North I 
saw a series of small pasture strips ly- 
ing side by side on the same gentle 
slope. They were identical in size, and 
each had the same number of sheep 
of the same size and breed in them. 
The only difference was in the strains 
of rye grass and clover that had been 
planted. The difference in the condi- 
tion of the pasture due solely to the 
difference in the strains of seed used, 
could be seen a long way off. “Father” 
of this all-important seed breeding 
work is E. Bruce Levy, chief of the 
Grasslands Division of the Department. 
Needless to say Mr. Levy is well known 
in his country. He represents what 
every country needs—practical agricul- 
ture and science marching hand in 
hand. 

And what is the carrying capacity of 
these great pastures? On good ones 
that are kept up by applying all the 
way from 50 to 200 pounds of “super” 
per acre every year or every two or 
three years as needed, limed when 
necessary and really looked after in- 
telligently, four to six sheep to the 
acre the year round is not uncommon. 
In the spring the grass grows so fast 
that mowers may be sent in to cut it 
to prevent its getting too rank for 
sheep. At such a time, bullocks (steers 
to you) may also be bought and turned 
in with the sheep to help keep the 
pasture down. In fields that are 
mowed in the spring the cut green 
grass is often raked up and made into 
silage to be fed during the winter when 
gtass growth is slow. The highest carry- 
ing capacity that I ran into personally 
was on the property of the Voss Broth- 
ers of Karrere near Palmerston North. 
The Vosses (champion Romney fleece 


at the Golden Gate Wool Show on 
Treasure Island) can carry on their 
place ten ewes to the acre the year 
round and their lambs in addition. In 
fairness it must be admitted that there 
is not much land in New Zealand so 
good. Last year Mr. Voss was also 
licensed to grow pedigreed rye grass 
seed which would be sold by the gov- 
ernment to make more good pastures. 
Mr. H. N. Eiby, manager of the Auck- 
land branch of Dalgety and Company, 
gave me some figures on a place in 
which his company was financially in- 
terested. He thought it was not any- 
thing to get excited over because it 
was almost the usual thing in the area 
it represented. This farm of 968 acres 
60 miles from Auckland carries 1900 
breeding ewes, 530 yearlings, 50 rams 
and 153 head of cattle. The property 
turns off all lambs as fat and of course 
that means on grass alone. 

In the better sections of New South 
Wales, Australia, carrying capacity of 
some of the land has been tripled by a 
program similar to that in New Zea- 
land except that subterranean clover, 
more drought resistant than white 
clover, is substituted, and some Harding 
grass and other species are used. Many 
of the Australian improved pastures 
are in areas of 16 to 20 inch rainfail. 

Just how much of the information 
available in Australia and New Zealand 
could be applied in the United States 
I do not know. Most of our soils are 
not phosphorus deficient and that is 
very fortunate because we have no con- 
venient Island of Nauru lying handily 
by to supply vast quantities of super. 
Much of our country is too cold in 
winter or too dry in summer for first 
class permanent pasture development. 
But there are many many species of 
grasses and clovers and hundreds of 
species of other plants and _ several 
kinds of fertilizers. Perhaps by the 
exercise of imagination and research 
we could find combinations that would 
be of infinite value. 

In my last article, devoted to New 
Zealand’s shortcomings, I remarked 
that the good things were as yet un- 
said. Now I have told you just one of 
those good things. Boys, we’ll have to 
take off our hats to those fellows for 
what they know about grass. 
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Swift’s Fellowships for 


Nutritional Research 


CIENTIFIC attack on problems of 
the American diet has been fur- 
thered with the announcement on 
October 30 by Charles H. Swift, chair- 
man of the board of directors of Swift 
and Company, of the establishment of a 
series of fellowships for research in 
nutrition. The fellowships are intended 
to aid the federal government in its 
long-range nutrition program. 

The fellowships provide for special 
research to be undertaken in labora- 
tories of universities and medical 
schools with funds which the company 
has set aside as grants in aid, beginning 
November 1. The fellowships will be 
for one year but may be renewed where 
the project warrants it. 

Any fundamental study of the nutri- 
tive properties of foods or the applica- 
tion of such information to improve- 
ment of the American diet and health 
will be eligible for consideration for a 
grant, according to Dr. R. C. Newton, 
vice president in charge of the com- 
pany’s research laboratories, who will 
coordinate the program. 

“A higher level of nutrition for the 
better health of all Americans is an in- 
tegral part of national progress,” Mr. 
Swift pointed out in making the formal 
announcement. “To advance funda- 
mental knowledge of foods and to dis- 
cover or develop ways to feed our nation 
better and make our people healthier, 
happier, and more efficient, Swift and 
Company has undertaken to expand its 
support of nutrition research. The fel- 
lowships in nutrition are designed fur- 
ther to enlist the country’s research 
talents and facilities in order to achieve 
the long-range objectives of the national 
nutrition program and the immediate 
aims of national defense.” 





Livestock Prices Rise 


| Reh mania prices: at all markets 

rose following the declaration of 
war on Monday. At Denver on Decem- 
ber 10 lambs going to packers were 
fully 35. to-50 cents above those sold 
the week previous while feeders rose 
15 to 25 cents. 
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Market on Uecember 2 


Manager, National Wool Marketing Corporation 








This report was written by Mr. Fawcett on December 2. On December 8 
Mr. Leon Henderson placed a ceiling on wool prices on the basis of the mar- 
ket on December 6. Secretary Marshall's report on this appears on page 5. 








E new method of awarding gov- 

ernment contracts through nego- 
tiation has created a great deal of 
confusion in the textile industry as well 
as on Summer Street. Needless to say 
the 33,100,000 yards of cloth now be- 
ing placed is the dominating factor in 
the whole woolen textile industry. It 
is not yet announced or made clear 
just how much of this yardage has been 
placed. This is due to failure on the 
part of the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment to publish the names of the suc- 
cessful bidders and the price at which 
the contract was taken. 


Some doubt has been expressed as 
to the existence of sufficient amounts of 
domestic wool of the proper grades 
from which to manufacture the twenty 
million yards of 18-ounce serge included 
in this last order. This caused rela- 
tively few bids to be placed on 100 
per cent domestic. About one third of 
the order was placed upon original bids 
based on 50 per cent domestic wool. An 
analysis of the bids, according to Brig- 
adier General Corbin, indicated that 
$3.14 per yard on serge was a practical 
ceiling. All bidders of higher denomin- 
ation were then offered business at this 
determined price of $3.14 per yard. 
The last word from Washington indi- 
cates that insufficient mills were inter- 
ested in business at this figure to sup- 
ply all the desired yardage. Every- 
thing points to the last two million 
yards being awarded on the basis of 
100 per cent foreign wool. 

It was apparent that $1.10 clean for 
good length, fine domestic wool is 
about as high a price as the successful 
bidders on a fifty-fifty basis could af- 
ford to pay. It has been stated that no 
further orders for serge or flannel 
shirtings are contemplated for the re- 
mainder of the government fiscal year 


ending June 30, 1942. It is evident 
then that if we are to secure a premi- 
um on domestic wool above the cost 
of comparable grades of foreign wool 
we must avail ourselves of markets pro- 
vided through the awarding of this 
vast amount of material on a 50 per 
cent domestic wool basis, and prac- 
tically all of the good length fine wool 
has been lifted at this figure. 

Some of the excitement has died 
down, however, both in the West and 
on Summer Street. Values are being 
maintained and selections are becoming 
less attractive all the while. 

Word comes from Uruguay that ne- 
gotiations between that country and 
the United States are now under way 
whereby the surplus supplies of wool in 
the South American countries not 
needed through commercial channels of 
America, England, Sweden, and Switz- 
erland will be taken care of by Uncle 
Sam and Johnny Bull. This naturally 
stimulates a lot of interest in South 
America and has brought about some 
strengthening of values. Additional or- 
ders for woolens, it is said, will be 
forthcoming shortly but these materials 
will require grades below three-eighths. 

Fleece wools have had a little vaca- 
tion. At the beginning of the month, 
however, we noticed considerable effort 
on the part of country holders to dis- 
pose of their stocks before the turn of 
the year. 

In preparation for placing orders for 
woolens, estimates have been sought as 
to the available stocks of medium wools. 
We quote the estimate, which we have 
furnished Washington, of stocks that 
will be available before March 1, 1942: 

15,000,000 pounds of territory medi- 

um wool 

15,000,000 pounds of fleece medium 

wool 


10,000,000 pounds of packers’ pulled — 


wool (grease equivalent) 


This is not a very large stock of 
medium wool, to be sure, for this time 
of year. j 


Mills are congested and deliveries 
are made with great difficulty. There 
is no doubt that this is a retarding fac- 
tor in the matter of further sales at 
this time. Consumption continues at 
the highest rate of record. It now 
seems certain that we will have con- 
sumed one billion pounds of wool dur- 
ing 1941. 


The technical balance that has been 
maintained in Washington between 
foreign and domestic wool has served 
as a price regulator and it has been 
very effective. 


We hear considerable talk of the 
possibility that the War Department 
may take over the 1942 clip. There 
seems to be nothing in the picture at 
the present time that would justify such 
action. Best statistics available in 
Washington indicate that the present 
stock of spot foreign wool, spot domes- 
tic wool, the 1942 clip, added to future 
imports, would be sufficient wool to 
run our mills at the present rate of con- 
sumption until October 1, 1942. Avail- 
able stocks after that period, of course, 
will depend largely upon the freedom 
of the seas. Australia has a large 
amount of wool if ships can be secured 
in which to transport it. It doesn’t 
seem likely that wool will be included 
in any revision of the price control bill 
that is now before Congress. 


Both wool merchants and manufac- 
turers are almost universally closing a 
successful year. This will also apply 
in a general way to wool growers. There 
seems to be nothing in the future that 
would indicate the year 1942 would be 
less advantageous. 


The table shows the prices published 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics which clearly reflect present 
market values (page 22). 
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Domestic Wool Quotations — Week Ending Friday, December 5, 1941 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOL 





Scoured Basis 


Grease Equivalents Based Upon Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (1) 

















pices Caen Baguvetiet Geunes Myuivalent Grease Equivalent 
Fine Combing (Staple) ) $1.12-1.15 (63%) $.41- 43 (65%) $.39- .40 (68%) $.36- 37 
Fine French Combing + 64’s-70’s-80’s 1.10-1.12 (64%) _.- 40 (66%) 37- .38 (69%) 31- 35 
Fine Clothing __. IES Ope 1.00-1.05 (65%)  .35- 37 (68%)  .32- 34 (71% .29- .30 
', Blood Combing (Staple) 1.08-1.10 (58%)  .45- .46 (60%)  .43- 44 (64%)  .39- .40 
Y2 Blood French Combing -  58’s-60’s __.. 1.05-1.08 (59%)  .43- 44 (61%) .41- .42 (65%)  .37- .38 
sees Clothing) 1.00-1.03 (60%)  .39- .40 (62%)  .38- .39 (66%)  .34- .35 
¥% Blood pare ~ 95- 98 (53%)  .45- 46 (55%) .43- .44 (58%). .40- .41 
3% Blood Clothing 92- 94 (54%) 41-42 (56%) .40- 41 (59% 38- .39 
¥/, Blood Combing, 48’s-50’s_. .90- 93 (50%) 45-47 (52%) 43-45 (55%)  .41- 42 
Low 4 Blood, 46’s 85- 88 (45%)  .47- 48 (47%)  .45- 47 (50%)  .43- .44 
Common and Braid, 36’s-40’s-44’s. 84- 86 (44%)  .47- 48 (46%) 45-46 (49%)  .43- .44 








(1) In order to present scoured basis prices in terms of greasy wools, scoured basis market prices have been converted to grease 
basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for various shrinkages representative of light, average, and heavy shrinking wools for 


the different length groups quoted. 








Uomestic Wool In Army Goods 


RMY contracts for cloth materials 
awarded in 1940 and 1941 to 
December 1 are equivalent to 568,903,- 
843 grease pounds of wool, according 
to computations made from announce- 
ments of awards appearing in The 
Commercial Bulletin and the Daily 
News Record. These Army contracts 
for 1940 consumed 228,435,913 grease 
pounds of wool, and awards made from 
January 1 to December 1, 1941, are 
equivalent to 340,467,913 grease 
pounds of wool, of which 202,267,949 
pounds is to be domestic. 


Domestic wools in the contracts 
awarded by the Army for 1941 to De- 
cember 1 make up 59 per cent of the 
total poundage. The percentages of 
domestic wool used for some of the 
most important individual items in the 
awards are as follows: 18-ounce serge, 
52 per cent; blankets, 83 per cent; 
32-ounce overcoating, 33 per cent; and 
flannel shirting, 57 per cent. In the 
November 4 bids, the government ask- 
ed for 33,100,000 yards of 18-ounce 
serge and flannel shirting. They re- 
cently awarded contracts for 31,018,600 
yards of which only 47.14 per cent are 
to be of domestic wool. 


A review of “Wool Affairs,” as set 
forth by Secretary Marshall in his edi- 
torials in the National Wool Grower, 
tells the story as to why domestic wool 
has played the part it has in Army 
contracts. 


In October, 1939, the British Government 
took over the clips of Australia and New 
Zealand, and during 1940 took the South 
African clip. By December of 1939 the 
British Government was selling fine wool 
direct to the American trade at around 92 
cents, Boston, clean basis . . . Since the 
price of domestic wool, under normal con- 
ditions, cannot exceed by very much, or for 
very long, the price of imported wool at 
Boston, the British position gives ground 
for the idea that the ceiling for wool prices 
in this country is being maintained by the 
British Government. . 


oS oe 


Until November 6, 1940, the government 
observed the Buy American Act of 1933, a 
law that requires domestic materials be given 
preference in government buying unless the 
cost is unreasonable. A Treasury regula- 
tion, which can be changed without con- 
sulting Congress, says that the cost of 
domestic articles is unreasonably high only 
when it amounts to 25 per cent above cost 
of foreign articles. Under the Defense Com- 
mission’s announcements of November 6 and 
20 that percentage was changed. 


Late in October, 1940, the Defense Com- 
mission advised this Association that further 


contracts for Army goods were to be made 
early in December, and that it was reported 
that stocks of domestic fine wool were too 
low to supply the wool needed. . . Then on 
November 6 it was officially announced 
that mills could then bid on goods to be 
made from all domestic wool, or all foreign 
wool, or a combination of the two. That 
arrangement still holds. 

On March 31, 1941, the representa- 
tives of the wool growers met with the 
Office of Production Management and 
the Quartermaster Corps and the fol- 
lowing course was determined: (1) a 
publicity release informing wool grow- 
ers that the requirements of the gov- 
ernment were going to be placed about 
the middle of June and the amount to 
be bought, (2) a tender of bids at 
that time for the requirements, so that 
mills would be able to arrange for 
domestic wool while the wool was still 
in the hands of the growers, (3) a 
conference with wool growers’ repre- 
sentatives to set a method of determin- 
ing a fair price for domestic wool at 
the time bids were placed, (4) a dis- 
cussion with the wool growers’ repre- 
sentatives as to the differential between 
foreign and domestic wool which would 
bring a fair price for the domestic pro- 
ducer of wool. 
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December, 1941 


A statement published on May 15 
showed that the prospective purchases 
of government agencies would be the 
equivalent of 259 million pounds of 
grease wool for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1942. Army contracts award- 
ed against this estimate, as of Decem- 
ber 1, 1941, total 249,253,823 grease 
pounds according to computations from 
announcements made, or all that re- 
mains to be ordered by the government 
under the estimate is 9,746,177 grease 
pounds. However, it is quite probable 
that the estimate made on May 15 is 
below the requirements as they are now 
seen. 


On June 17, a conference was called 
by the Office of Production Manage- 
ment to discuss a price differential for 
domestic wools before the representa- 
tives of the wool growers and the Quar- 
termaster Corps. In the July issue of 
the National Wool Grower, Secretary 
Marshall stated, “Before the war the 
common allowance in favor of domestic 
materials was 25 per cent. The grow- 
ers suggested that under existing con- 
ditions, a differential of 15 per cent 
would be fair to the government and, 
for the present would be acceptable to 
growers.” 


It was not until July 2 that growers 
were informed that differentials in fa- 
vor of domestic wools, to be employed 
in awarding the June contracts, would 
be on 64’s wools, 9 cents; on 60’s and 
56’s, 6 cents; and on 44’s, 5 cents on 
a clean pound basis. 


From information received concern- 
ing the November bid awards, it ap- 
pears that in some cases contracts were 
let for domestic wool in preference to 
foreign wool on a basis that may have 
exceeded the 9-cent differential, but as 
stated above only 47 per cent of the 
wool used in these contracts is to be of 
domestic origin. 

The total consumption of apparel 
class raw wool on a greasy shorn basis 
was 682,266,000 pounds in 1940. Of 
this consumption, 520,964,000 was 
domestic wool, greasy shorn basis or 
76 per cent of the total. In the first 
three-quarters of 1941 the consumption 
rose to 738,533,000 pounds, or 56,267,- 
000 pounds in excess of the total 1940 
figure; in 1941, 364,788,700 grease 


pounds was domestic wool which was 
51 per cent of the total consumption. 

The average weekly consumption by 
government and civilian demand of ap- 
parel class raw wool, on a greasy shorn 
basis, started with a low of 7,340,000 
pounds in April of 1940 and has stead- 
ily risen to 21,454,000 pounds, weekly 
average, in September, 1941, according 
to the latest figures available from the 
Department of Commerce. 

The total production of shorn wool 
and pulled wool, greasy shorn basis, in 
the United States was 483,309,300 
pounds in 1940 and in 1941 the esti- 
mated production is 488,251,000 
pounds. This would indicate about 123,- 
462,300 grease pounds of the 1941 wool 
clip still unconsumed as of September 
27, 1941. 

J. M. Jones 


N. W. M. Corporation Holds 
Annual Meeting 


HE 12th annual meeting of the 

National Wool Marketing Corpor- 

ation was held at the Palmer House in 
Chicago on December 4, 1941. 

All the officers were re-elected as 
follows: J. H. Lemmon, Lemmon, South 
Dakota, president; Edward Sargent, 
Chama, New Mexico, and O. O. Wolf, 
Kansas City, Missouri, vice presidents; 
C. J. Fawcett, general manager, and 
D. E. Judd, secretary-treasurer. 

The executive committee includes: 
Sylvester Broadbent, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Floyd W. Lee, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico; Frank Lebus, Lexington, 
Kentucky; Frank S. Haynes, Larimore, 
North Dakota, and Frank H. Means, 
Saguache, Colorado. 

Representatives of some 24 wool 
marketing organizations sat around the 
conference table in the Palmer House at 
Chicago on December 4. They were 
representatives of practically every 
wool growing state of the nation, and 
had the responsibility of cooperatively 
marketing the wool clips from practical- 
ly all states. 

During the past year they handled 
upwards of 40,000,000 pounds of wool 
and will return to the grower a net per 
pound above that which could have 
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been received at shearing time. At the 
same time they have marketed in an 
orderly way this substantial tonnage of 
wool and supported the wool market 
admirably during a very crucial period. 

There were few representatives at 
this meeting who sat in the meeting 
which created the organization under 
the auspices of the Federal Farm Board 
during the summer of 1929 and the 
winter of 1930. At that time they faced 


the problem of securing capital from . 


growers whose funds had been depleted. 
At the meeting on December 4, 1941, 
they examined a financial statement 
showing their certificates of interest 
and net reserves in excess of $1,000,- 
000 and passed upon the refunding of 
certificates of interest in excess of 
$145,000, all of which represents sav- 
ings in the handling of wool since the 
organization, and at a lower rate in the 
main than charged by private organ- 
izations. 

Mr. J. E. Wells, Jr., vice president 
and general manager of the Central 
Bank of Cooperatives, was the guest 
speaker at the meeting. He discussed 
the progress which the corporation had 
made since its organization, its value 
during the period of emergency through 


which we are passing, the progress in 


wool marketing, the service it is ren- 
dering to the industry, and its splendid 
financial standing. 

Secretary Marshall of the National 
Wool Growers Association also ad- 
dressed the meeting. 

General Manager C. J. Fawcett ren- 
dered a very splendid report of some 
25 pages, reviewing the market, strate- 
gic reserve of wool, relations with 
South America, wool parity, wool pro- 
motion, financing, tonnage, outlook, and 
other suggestions and projects that the 
corporation had carried on during the 
past year. 

Secretary-Treasurer D. E. Judd dis- 
cussed the financial statement, showing 
the excellent financial position of the 
company and the further fact that the 
1941 clip year will produce a prospec- 
tive surplus in the neighborhood of 
4 cents a pound on a tonnage in the 
neighborhood of 40,000,000 pounds, 
all of which savings belong to the 


mbers. 
meee James A. Hooper 
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Tranguility 





From silence deep the listening heart may hear: 


The prayer of peaceful meadows robed in white; 
The soothing voice of quiet forest aisles, 


Or soundiess music of a star-lit night. 


All beauty breathes a song of lasting cheer; 
Love whispers low each message that it brings; 
The memory softly chants its treasured dreams, 


And hope in gentle tones its gladness sings. 


The fancy too is rife with joys supreme, 


Like strains of peace that broke the shepherd's sleep; 


And every tranquil soul, to love attuned, 


Hears blissful sounds that come from silence deep. 


—Brigham Clegg 


Copyrighted 1941 
BY Brigham Clegg 
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The 1341 Wool rund 


:)N December 1, the collections for 
Wool Promotion, as received dur- 
ing the year 1941 at the office of the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
totaled $24,345.39. The table breaks 
this total down by states and by dealers 
who have been making the collection 
of 10-cents-a-bag (5 cents in Texas) 
from the growers for this very essential 
work. 

The names of contributors whose 
remittances were sent in by dealers 
during November are also shown below. 

All wool growers who have not paid 
the assessment by having it deducted 
from their wool sales account are urged 
to send it to their state association or 
direct to the National Wool Growers 
Association. 

A full report of the accomplishments 
and undertakings made possible by this 
fund will be made by Mr. F. Eugene 
Ackerman, who is employed by the 
American Wool Council, the agency 
set up by the National Wool Growers 
Association to direct the wool promo- 
tion campaign, at the January conven- 
tion of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation and later printed in the Wool 
Grower. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE WOOL 
PROMOTION FUND 


November, 194! 


CALIFORNIA 
Benbow Ranch Co. Harman Bros. 
John Blevons C. B. Mace 
Frank C. Clarke O. Olson 
M. French Co. Daniel J. O’Keefe 
COLORADO 
C. R. Buckley Otis Moore 


A. R. Buckley Gail Moore 
John A. & Della Davis Martin J. Plutt 
Carl Lundgren B. S. Spindel 


John Stavely 
Dewey Tillman 


Wallace Moore 
Pete Moore 
Montrose Wool Pool 


IDAHO 
Leberiano Ancho Nick Lesekatos 
Barlow & Loveland 
James Farmer 


Andrew Little Sheep & 


Maistequi Bros. 
H. Walters & Son 


Land Co. 
MONTANA 
Pete Arnpo W. F. Englebright 
Anderson Sheep Co. Roy Edwards 


Walter Brown Norman Giles 


P. K. Bundy Hans C. Hansen 
Jess Blair Hans P. Hansen 
Bogy Merchandise Co. Henry Hofeldt 
J. G. Barratt Hahn Bros. 


Frank M. Henry 
Jess & Simms 
Harold Kinread 
Hans Dous Joe Kunchinski 
William Drugge Alex Lakey 


(Continued on page 26) 


eKnneth Cisna 
Otto Christensen 
Clarence Duus 








THE 1941 WOOL FUND 


Receipts to December |, 1941 





























BY STATES: 
Ee RRS I ce MY Sebi CS oF Ne See eR eee Cees $ 132.65 
Cm ONT i228 eee Se Se ae 1,569.65 
Celeron es 1,897.50 
Mies 2 eo ne eacwerae. 22 3,359.70 
Montana _ a ene ae Me eee Pde 5,643.45 
a PRIN Sakae i519, EARP PERSIE, ae Be SW HABE 4.00 
Ane RR SIE Soe Ree OF SDE A 616.80 
Neti pemeng: 5 os a el ; : es 53.60 
Paneth: Toes a .. ania 36.60 
Oklahoma si 1.40 
oe ae ere ae eS EEE = hice 1,257.85 
ate Tees Se SRN Sr. EE ae. BES FEES 607.95 
OMNES ee Beas : 2,373.60 
ETI 5 355 Sz _ 1,279.19 
Weel. 2 ‘ 491.80 
Wyoming -— See 
National Wool Marketing Corporation (not allocated) aioe 
$24,345.39 
BY DEALERS: 
Adams and Leland - NP Ce a ee as Se ry $ 947.44 
Colonial Wool Company. Hdl eh sie Sentjence apni ner iedisisiedi anes ice Soest aaa 1,717.60 
Colorado Wool Marketing Association 397.00 
Davis Wool Company... — 131.05 
Draper and Company___-__------. 5,241.25 
Fallon and Tilton_. Pare , a 61.60 
Farnsworth, Stevenson and Company pone 21.60 
Forte, Dupee, Sawyer Company-__.-__------------_------ - 1,149.80 
H. I. Haber Wool Company__.._. S 614.30 
A. W. Hilliard and Son__________ 208.90 
bidnerell;. Jones-aud- Tenet oo 2,264.55 
Harris Wool and Fur sei al peated 170.90 
Merrion and Wilkins__ 19.40 
Munro, Kincaid, Edgehill _ Ree eee ete meme ee 3,990.40 
Northwest Livestock Production Credit Assn.. 39.70 
Producers Wool and Mohair peli SELF Peer acca 25.00 
S. Silberman and Sons_. , 1,450.40 
Swift Wool Company_______ se eiieliges ‘i 41.00 
ES eh Beye eee SEAN E REE RAREST ETO Gey PASE, 241.20 
Val Verde Wool and Mohair Company 434.25 
Charles J. Webb Sons Company, Inc. 535.45 
Wile ont Cane eee 9.00 
BY STATE ASSOCIATIONS: 
Cee. 3 $1.25 
Idaho meet wen es 16.55 
jE a Na ft Se ae TE 1.50 
Wem. oi sre 1,910.40 
PE oh chen eee 4.30 
Western South Dakota Sheep Growers Assn. 7.40 
Tees ee 340.30 
By individuals (direct to National) . 301.90 
$22,345.39 
By National Wool Marketing Corporation... 2,000.00 
$24,345.39 
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Charles La Due 

William Livie 

Roy Lee 

Emil Lindberg 

D. F. Mooney 

Harold Miller & Paul 
Hofeldt 

Jas. M. Nye 

Charles G. Norman 

Northwestern Finance 

rp. 

John H. Ney 

W. S. Olson 

Mary A. Pauly 

Jens Paulson 

Ruby Valley Wool Pool 

Pierce Reeves 

Rebich Bros. 


J. E. Selway 
Stillwater Wool 
Assn. 
E. W. Stocker 
G. M. Stowe 
G. D. Selway 
Chester Schwanbe 
Dave Schnee 
Frank Taylor 
John Tobin 
Henry Tilliman 
John Tilliman 
Rex Williams 
Whiteworth & Sons 
Roy Walden 
. R. Woodson 
Yellowstone Wool Growers 
Assn. 


Growers 


OREGON 


Mrs. M. C. Barry 
P. P. Barry 

Fred Beaudoin 

Chas. Colton & Son 
F. E. Hinton 

Lewis Kandow 

Orra & Erie Loughlin 
Dan McAuliffe 


McAlpine Bros. 

Alvin McFetridge 

Cc. E. Round 

Ivan Simmons 

C. M. Tensen 

Tucker & Sons 
Warner Estate 
Woolgrowers Warehouse 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


John B. Anderson 


M. E. Hafner 


TEXAS 


Wm. Auld 

Nolan Althaus 

Willie Apelt 

Felix Ahrens 

G. H. Ahrens 

Albert Ahrens 

Martin Anderegg 

Sylvester Ahrens 

Hugo Ahrens 

L. B. Baxter 

Benno Baag 

a. Aug. Birck 
L. N. Brandon 

Mrs. Virginia Bryan 

T. C. Byas 

Jack Barton 

Walter Bierschwale 

Robert Bose 

L. Brown 

J. E. Buckelew 

Geo. T. Broun 

Wm. Boeckmann 

Earl Benner 

Henry Barton 

J. F. Buckelew 

Rubin Bode 

Otto Beckmann 

I. E. Baker 

L. Wheat Bradford 

J. E. Burnett 
Custer & Young 

Oscar Crenwelge 

Fred C. Crenwelge 

Mrs. M. M. Crider 

Alvin A. Crenwelge 

Wm. Crenwelge 

Chas. Cravey 

Werner Crenwelge 

T. B. Cobb 

W. H. Cottle 

Sidney Clark 

Raymond Cottle 

Roland Carson 

Willie Cornehl 

D. H. Comparette, Sr. 

G. P. Cade 

H. L. D’Spain 

Albert Dittman 

Emil Dietrick 

Alfred Durden 

G. W. Duderstadt 

Ellis Davis 

Arthur Dietrick 

Edgar Dearing 

W. A. Dickey 

R. H. Davis 

Alfred Ellebracht 

Albert Evans 

Dan Eckert 

J. Wiley Evans 

Walker Epperson 

Albert Ellebracht 

Evers Bros. 

Lee Feuge 

Hubert Friedrich 

Edgar Feuge 

Henry Friedrich 

Mrs. Tom Fenlon 

Gottlieb Friedrich 

J. J. Fryar 

Louis Feuge 

R. B. Fries 

Mrs. Bertha Geistweidt 

Ewald Geistweidt 

Aug. Grobe 

8S. H. Guthrie Est. 

Archie Geistweidt 


Oscar Geistweidt 
L. E. Gourley 

A. D. Graham 
Perry Geistweidt 
Allie Gordon 

Ed Gross 

Edgar Geistweidt 
Edgar Gold 

J. E. Huffman 
Hahn Bros. 

Lowell F. Hankins 
Felix Herber 
Edwin Hopf 

Mrs. T. C. Hampton 
Elmer Hauser 

Ed Herbst 

Frank Houy 

D. C. Hall & Sons 
J. D. Harris 

Ivy R. Hefferman 
Erato Hopf 

Ed Habecker 

Alex Henke 

J. O. Hankins 

A. L. Hopf 
Edward Howell 
Walter Itz 

Benno Itz 

John Jenschke 
Helmer Juenke 
Harry Jenschke 
Henry Jost 

Walter Jung 

Guu James 

Sid Joiner 

Hermin Jung 
Edmund Jacoby 
Mrs. Harold Johnson 
Erwin Jung 

W. R. Keese 

Carl Klaehn 
Armand Koennecke 
Henry Keyser 

Ben Kneese 
Herman Kramer 
Kerrville State Sanatorium 
Rufus Kneese 
Alfred Kott 

Emeth Keller 

Mrs. Willie Klein 
H. W. Kothe 

J. M. Livingston 
R. L. Lawrence 
J. Arthur Lott 
Archie Lee 

W. C. Large 

W. J. Lockhart 
Jesse Lockhart 
Ralph Leinweber 


Archie Large 
Louis Lange 
Erwin Lange 
George B. Large 
L. C. Langbein 
Hy. Moellendorf 
Henry Meier 

W. W. McNealy 
Mosty Bros. 

J. W. Miller 
Erwin Marquardt 
Clyde McBeth 
O. T. Moore 


Aug. Mund 

Henry Mogford 
Catlin M. Merritt 
Albert Mazinke 
Wm. A. McBryde 
Mueller Bros. 
Harry Moellering 
Archie E. Merritt 
Edmund Maier 
John McBee 

Rich Neffendorf 
B. F. O’Bryant 
Richard Oehler 
Theo. Oehler 

Mrs. Belle Phillips 
A. B. Pfeiffer 

A. C. Perkins 
Albert Pearson 

D. D. Parker Est. 
P. C. Pressler 


Peterson Stock Farm 
O. D. Parker 
Dennis Parker 

Dick Prassel Ranch 
Bernhard Pehl 

Mrs. Lorena Parker 
Cecil P. Parker 


Jess F, oo Sr. 
Lonea Pahl 
Dr. G. A. Pagenstecker 
Edwin Rusche 
Arnold Rode 
W. Payne Rudasill 
Eli Rode 
Seth Rode 
R. A. Rode 
Rode 


Sem 

Obed Rode 
Aaron Rode 
E. H. Riley 


Walter Reeh 
Paul S. Ranzau 
Fred Rahe 
Real & Fisher 
Victor V. Real 
Paul L. Ranzau 
Will Ridgaway 
D. C. Reeves 
Felix R. Real 
Oliver Rabke 
Enos Rode 
Arthur Ristau 
C. B. Renick 
Elmer D. Real 
Arthur Rabke 
W. C. Schumacher 
B. L. Smith 
Wesley Schmidt 
Paul Sauer 

L. A. Stevens 
Alvin Streigler 


Albert Smith 

David Schmidt 

John Sauer 

Brooks Sweeten 

A. B. Stone 

Cal Spivey 

Alvin Stahl 

Charlie Stone 

L. A. Stevens 
Marvin Smith 

P. C. Simonds 

L. A. Smith 

Jim H. Smith 

Scott & Jr. Schreiner 
Alfred Sauer 

Ss. P. Sutton 
Marguarite Stiehl 
Mrs. Gillespie Stacey 
A. L. Starkey 
Willie Spaeth 


The National Wool G 


John Schlaudt 

Fritz Sageser 

M. C. Treiber 

— Tompkins 
AF 


Take it Boe Ranch 
W. E. Thurman 
J. T. Taylor 
Willie Tatsch 

Mrs. John Valverde 
W. H. Whitworth 
A. T. Whetstone 
A. A. Welgehausen 
Oswald Wendel 


yrower 


B. H. Whaley 
Alonzo Werner 
Reinhard Wehmeyer 
F. O. Wahl 

Bruce Williams 
Mrs. E. F. Whittle 
Gus D. Wheat 
Victor Weinheimer 
Albert Weber 

E. H. Wahrmund 
O. T. Wienecke 
Eugene White 
Seth Whetstone 
Guido Weinheimer 
M. R. Watters 
Hans Wachals 

Gus E. Young 


Ralph Walsh Mrs. Opal Young 
Carl O. & N. H. Whitworth 
UTAH 
Charles Lau 
WYOMING 


William Atkinson 
John Beaton 


LaBonte L. S. Co. 
Frank Martin 


Bryan Land & Livestock Co.Robert Morton 


Burke S. Co. 
Cole Creek Sheep Co. 
Cardwell Bros. 
Cottonwood S. Co. 
Mark J. Davis 
Diamond Ranch Co. 
Fred Ditts 
John Ellis 

Freeland Livestock Co. 
Mrs. Wm. Henry 
Harding & Kirkbride 
Fred Hesse 
Fred Hirsig, Jr. 
Keystone Sheep Co. 
Wm. Logan 


Nieumo L. S. Co. 
John Numerick 
Bruce Nieumo 
Mary Reno 

Conrad Rasmussen 
Swan Swanson 

F. J. Sullivan 

J. W. Shepperson 
J. L. Shepperson 
Louis Timar 

Ed Tomezak 

E. C. Udwitz 
Williams Sheep Co. 
John Winninger 
James Walker 





GOOD COOPERATION 


Ps Sa advertisement carried by the Woolen Corporation of America in 

leading trade papers of the country is reproduced here, as an 
example of excellent cooperation on the part of an individual manufac- 
turer in the educational and promotional program for wool. 














WOOL 


NATURE’S BODY-GUARD 


Wool is King of Fibres. Its story parallels that of mankind. 
Friend of man since time began, Wool has insured the com- 
fort and safeguarded the health of succeeding generations 
from the time of Genesis. Since earliest days, its properties 
as a non-conductor of heat, affording protection against the 
summer sun and winter's blast, have been known. Its hygienic 
qualities, too, have been appreciated. Science and the de- 
velopment of modern machinery have multiplied the uses and 
service of Wool. Its adaptability to process, insuring luxu- 
riousness in feel and sturdiness 
versatility in style expression, have made almost limitless its 
usefulness and increased a thousand-fold its desirability. 


in wear, 


Woolen Corporation of America 


215-219 Fourth Avenue, New York 


as well as its 
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December, 1941 


International Sheep Show Awards 


T THE International Livestock 
Exposition held at Chicago from 
November 29 to December 6, awards 
were made for Hampshires, Rambouil- 
lets, Suffolks, Corriedales, as shown 
in the table below. 

Champions in other breeds were as 
follows: 

Cotswolds: Ram, Shaffer Bros., West Mil- 
ton, Ohio; Ewe, Charles J. Shore, Glan- 
worth, Ontario, Canada. 

Lincoln: Ram, H. M. Lee, Highgate, On- 
tario,, Canada; Ewe, Stanley A. Graham, Al- 
vinston, Ontario, Canada. 

Oxford Ram and Ewe: 
Farms, Sharpsville, Indiana. 

Shropshire Ram and Ewe: Iroquois Farm, 
Cooperstown, New York. 


Quakenbush 


Southdown: Ram, Earl Jenkins, Ashley, 
Ohio; Ewe, Woodbine Farms, Gambier, 
Ohio. 

The grand champion wether lamb 
was a Shropshire shown by the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, while the Okla- 
homa A. & M. College had the grand 
champion pen of three lambs. W. J. 
Brodie of Stouffville, Ontario, Canada, 
again had the champion carload of 
lambs. They were Southdowns and 
weighed 85 pounds. The grand cham- 
pion lamb, weighing 103 pounds, was 
purchased by Swift and Company for 
the Suoer Market, Grand Haven, 
Michigan, at $1.50 a pound. 








INTERNATIONAL LIVESTOCK EXPOSITION SHEEP AWARDS 






































































































































| RAMS EWES 2 
an = a oo. = a oS|/S | x 
ei|.8 | & [gs] 21 & |galsié 
< > A Pat | a ae} Oo | & 
HAMPSHIRES: Judge—Harold Barber, Lexington, Kentucky 
No.Shown | 2 | .7.2.] 16 |5] 13 | 18 |5|5|4 
Buck & Doe Run Valley Farms, | es es | i ae Ss 
Coatsville, Penna, —_____ eS Cie ee wo | 1|1 
Harris & Brethorst, Seymour, Ill.| 2 | | es | ize eS es 
C. Harold Hopkins, Davis, Calif. | | L 2S SiS Be. [3 |4]3. 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa_| | | | 5 | | | eee 
M. Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyo.___| | 4 | 14] 4 | | 4 [3 |4 
Mt. Haggin L. & L. S. Co., | | | | | Sth Tas oe 
Anaconda, Montana —. | | 2 | eee ee ee | 2 | 2 
RAMBOUILLETS: Judge—C. S. Arn, Kenton, Ohio 
ee et et ee ee ee ae Se un 41313 
Beckton Stock Farm, | | eS bia 
Sheridan, Wyoming _ | *1-2 | 2-4-5| 2 | 2-3-6|**1-4-6 2 | 1 h4: 
King Bros., Co., Laramie, Wyo._|**1-5| 4-5-6| -3 2-3-5] 1 CRE, 
Okla. A.&M. College, Stillwater_.| 3 | | Po Bums 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.| | BS RE wil ee 
Oren A. Wright, Greenwood, Ind.| 2-4 3 | | 3 | | |4]3 | 3 
SUFFOLKS: Judge—Lionel Orbell, Queenston, Ontario, Canada 
No.Shown | 3 | 6 | 10 [3] 9 | 12 |4]3|4 
Hob & Nob Farm, Francestown, | | | | | | | 
New Hampshire _-______ nme 1 | 2-4-5] 2 | 3-5 |**1-2-4| 2 | 1 | 1. 
M. M. Strever, West McHenry, IIl.| 2 ee & 8 | | | | 4 | 4 
Upwey Farms, Woodstock, Ver._| | 2-4 |**1-3 | 1 [*1-4 | 3-5 | 1] 2] 2 
Talmadge Woodward, LeRoy, | | | be axif | eS ee 
New Yoel nisin | 2. | 3-8 -] iSib 204 13 |3|3 
CORRIEDALES: Judge—W. J. Hampton, Champaign, Illinois 
Ne Shown {2°17 [ Weta Ss 4 ee eet 
Anchorage Farms, Barrington, Iil.| ere 4 |3| | CAST HTD 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo._| *1-2| 2-4-5] 5-6 | 2 | 2-5-6] 4-6 | 2]|2| 2 
M. Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyo...| | 1-3 |**1-2-3| 2 |*1-3-4]/**1-2-3] 1] 1 |-1 
Olson Rug Co., Chicago, Illinois| 4 Ge 14/14 














% Champion . 
**Reserve Champion 
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Grand National Sheep 
Awards 


E first Grand National Livestock 

Exposition christened California’s 
new Cow Palace in San Francisco very 
auspiciously. The eight-day event, be- 
tween November 15 and 22, paid its 
way financially and sent home satis- 
fied livestock exhibitors from various 
parts of the country, indicating a larg- , 
er participation for the 1942 show. 


In the sheep section 36 exhibitors of 
577 sheep competed for $5,433 in cash 
premiums. In the Rambouillet classes, 
Carrol Ornbaun of Yorkville, Califor- 
nia, had champion ram and ewe and all 
firsts except in three classes in which 
the awards went to Edward Thole of 
Santa Rosa, California. 


First and second awards in all the 
Hampshire classes went. to Brownell 
Ranch at Woodland, California, and 
W. P. Hubbard of Junction City, Ore- 
gon. Brownell had champion ewe; no 
award was made for champion ram. 


In Suffolks, Howard Vaughn of 
Dixon, California, had champion ram 
and W. P. Hubbard, champion ewe. 
Most of the class awards were divided 
between Vaughn, Floyd T. Fox of Sil- 
verton, Oregon, and Marian M. Coble 
of Winters, California, each of the ex- 
hibitors receiving several first awards. 


There were only two exhibitors in 
Romeldales, all of the firsts and cham- 
pionships going to Dale Carpenter of 
Gerber, California. 


Crane Ranch of Santa Rosa, Cali- 
fornia, won both championship awards 
and all but three firsts for Corriedales, 
which went to Hoyt Ranch of Bird’s 
Landing, California, on a yearling ewe, 
pen of three ewes and produce of dam. 

The champion single fat lamb was . 
shown by Alan Nesbitt of the Califor- 
nia Polytechnic College, San Luis Obis- 
po, California. It was a crossbred, 
weighing 105 pounds and selling at 
$150 to W. F. Roberts and Son. The 
champion pen of two wether lambs, 
also shown by Nesbitt, weighed 190 
pounds and sold for 60 cents a pound 
to James Allen & Son for the Washing- 
ton Market. 
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Labeling of Felt Slippers 
Required 


E Federal Trade Commission an- 

nounced on November 21 that a 
petition requesting the exemption of 
felt slippers from the ‘requirements of 
the Wool Products Labeling Act had 
been denied. The Commission held 
that “felt slippers are not of insignifi- 
cant or inconsequential textile content, 
but generally are products which come 
within the scope of the Wool Products 
Labeling Act and are required to be 
marked in accordance with its provi- 
sions.” 


Public Domain Hearings 


E Subcommittee of the United 

States Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys concluded a _ three-day 
hearing in Phoenix, Arizona, on Decem- 
ber 3 and returned to Washington. Ac- 
cording to advice received from Sen- 
ator McCarran’s office, on December 6, 
hearings were to be held in Colorado 
some time after the first of the year, 
but the present emergency may cause 
still further delay. 








Research Develops 


Gas-Proof Wool 


A METHOD for gas-proofing wool 

uniforms, making it possible for 
the first time to clothe British soldiers 
and Air Raid Precaution workers in 
protective fabric, was announced re- 
cently at the Wool Industries Research 
Laboratory, at Torridon, Leeds, in 
England, where the International Wool 
Secretariat has for the past four years 
been carrying out an extensive research 
program. The Secretariat is sponsored 
by the wool growers of Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa. 

During the past several months, the 
announcement stated, the laboratories 
at Torridon have also discovered a new 
chemical treatment for woolen band- 
ages, which produces the same effect as 
elastoplast, used in the surgical treat-. 
ment of suppurating, or infected 
wounds. 

Woolen clothing worn by British sol- 
diers has for the past year been treated, 
by government order, with a shrink- 
proof process developed and perfected 
at the Torridon laboratories. 
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This Year’s Champion Shearers 


Henry Albright, range state vet- 
eran shearer of Aurora, Illinois 
(left)} who won the senior 
honor and Lelon Lange, 18-year- 
old farm lad of Columbus, Wis- 
consin, who captured the junior 
title in the fourth National Sheep 
Shearing Contest at the 1941 
International Livestock Exposi- 
tion. The event is sponsored by 
the Chicago Flexible Shaft Com- 
pany. 








The Army Gets Good Food 


LL lamb raisers and feeders will 
want to give three rousing cheers 
when they read the comment (printed 
below) of Colonel E. N. Wentworth, 
director of Armour’s Research Bureau, 
on an Army luncheon served to busi- 
ness men at Fort Sheridan, Illinois. For 
properly cooked rolled roast lamb was 
served. 

Yesterday (October 29) I was one of a 
group of Chicago business men who visited 
the induction center at Fort Sheridan to 
learn something about how the selectees: are 
handled and the way the army is looking 
out for things. Part of the stunt was to put 
the visitors through the line to show them 
a good deal, though not all, of the same ex- 
periences that the selectees had. 

They are doing an excellent job, but ene 
thing that impressed me as of interest to you 
was the very fine luncheon they gave us at 
noon, which was thé best I ever ate anywhere 
in the army, and in which rolled roast lamb 
was the meat course. They gave each of us 
two thick slices and they had nice brown 
gravy which made the center ot the meal 
“tops.” Some of the little side dishes that 
interested me were the Roquefort cheese 


dressing for the head lettuce salad, the 
cherry pie and ice cream, and the corn chow- 
der that they had for the opening course. 
As I said, I have never seen such food in any 
army mess anywhere. 

Colonel Catron, who is in command of the 
Reception Center, is a son of the Thomas B. 
Catron of New Mexico, who was formerly 
an officer of the National Wool Growers 
Association. Colonel Catron is very inter- 
ested in promoting the use of lamb and told 
me that he was increasing the amount they 
were using in the Reception Center each 
month. They have the advantage of being 
next to the bakers’ and cooks’ school at Fort 
Sheridan and consequently have top quality 
cooks all the way through. I must admit | 
have never eaten a meal like it anywhere in 
the army and, from the standpoint of an ac- 
tive man, I have never eaten a meal like it 
at any hotel, club or restaurant. Everything 
was of the choicest quality and most per- 
fectly cooked. The only thing that fastidious 
people might object to was that they had 
the whole meal served on a tin tray with 
compartments for handling each item of the 
meal—only the bow] of soup and coffee were 
separate. 

I thought this information on the use 
of lamb would be of interest to you. 
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Lamb Markets 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Total 10-Months’ U. S. Inspected Slaughter 


( January-October ) 
Week Ended: 


TS BRAS ere ee 


Chicago Average Live Lamb Prices 


Cowl see (more. eae 
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New York Average Western Dressed Lamb Prices 


Cais, 90-40 see... 
St, FD DN os ee ee 


Commercial, all weights» 


1941 1940 
Re Seer ee hes 15,130,000 14,473,000 
Nov. 28 Nov. 29 
303,682 277,845 
5 cae $11.51 $ 9.56 
10.54 8.77 
Paes 20.30 17.20 
19.535 16.50 
17.25 14.35 








Chicago 

TOTAL supply of 162,000 sheep 

at Chicago for November was an 
increase of 10,000 over last year, but 
excepting 1940 and 1938 was the small- 
est November since the turn of the 
century. Fed lambs predominated and 
showed very good quality. The average 
price of lambs was $11.10, which was 
$1 higher than the first of the year but 
$1 lower than at the high spot in the 
first part of September. Yearlings were 
comparatively scarce but sold actively 
when quality was suitable. Top for 
November was $10, with most of the 
supply going at $9.25 to $9.75, and at 
the low dip plain quality yearlings sold 
at $8.25 to $9. 


Up to the first of November the gov- 
ernment report shows that 2,234,000 
feeder sheep and lambs were sent to 
the country through the regular mar- 
kets for the period from July 1 to the 
close of October. This supply is about 
200,000 below last year’s, the decrease 
being largely in the middle western 
states. It is reported that some of the 
western states will feed more than last 
year so the grand total will probably 
run out about the same as last year. 


Not many feeder lambs went out from 
the Chicago market because they were 
not available. There was a broad de- 
mand all season. 

Wholesale lamb prices did not show 
much change at Chicago, but at east- 
ern points there was a noticeable fluc- 
tuation. At the close of November 
choice 30- to 60-pound lamb carcasses 
sold here at $17.50 to $20 against $14 
to $17 a year ago. Good quality lamb 
is quoted at $16.50 to $19.50 with 
utility at $14.50 to $16.50. Mutton 
from ewes is quoted at $6 to $8.50 per 
hundred. The total slaughter of ovine 
stock is about the same as last year at 
this time. 

Good lightweight ewes showed prac- 
tically no change during the month, 
selling at $5 to $5.75, with extreme top 
at $6 for a load from Montana that 
averaged 120 pounds. Medium to good 
ewes cashed at $4 to $5, depending on 
weight and quality. A scattering of 
two- to three-year-old wethers sold at 
$8 to $9, and a good many yearlings 
went at $8.75 to $10, largely at $9 to 
$9.50. One shipment of good Texas 
yearlings brought $9.90. 

There was little done in the feeder 
department because very few lambs ar- 


rived that could be taken out. A few 
loads were bought at $10.50 to $11.25, 
and one shipment cost $11.40. With a 
bullish feeling in the trade, demand is 
strong. Not many ewes are available 
for breeding but buyers stand ready to 
gobble up anything good. 

There was an urgent call for good 
breeding ewes at $4.25 to $5.75, largely 
at $5 to $5.50. Country buyers were 
particular in their requirements, show- 
ing a strong preference for young ewes 
of good breeding. 

There was considerable variation ‘n 
the lamb market during the month, 
predicated mainly on the wholesale 
trade which showed considerable un- 
evenness. The lamb demand is sensi- 
tive to market supplies and consumer 
whims. 


November started out with the 
best lambs selling at $11.65, which was 
50 cents under late October top. By 


‘the middle of the month the best lambs 


dropped to $11.15, the lowest since late 
in May. Feeders were disappointed 
with this sharp reduction and lowered 
the supply till there was sharp reaction. 
During the next ten days prices gained 
75 cents over the low time and finally 
reached $12.25 on the 24th, which was 
the high spot of the month. During the 
closing week there was another bad 
break in prices due to a temporarily 
demoralized market at New York for 
the dressed product. This sent the best 
lambs back to $11.35, with the average 
cost at $11. 


During the month both western and 
native fed lambs showed fairly good 
quality, and there was a comparatively 
narrow range in prices for desirable 
kinds. Medium grades showed a dif- 
ference of 50 to 75 cents compared with 
the good to choice, and the common end 
sold down to $9 to $9.50 most of the 
time. Prices held mostly $2 to $2.50 
above the level of a year ago and aver- 
aged the highest since 1929. 


Frank E. Moore 
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HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


TOP MAKERS 
253 Summer Street 


Boston. Mass. 
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SECURITY 


TAMP-R-PRUF’ 


EAR-SEAL 


Trade-Mark Reg U.S. Pat. Off. 





Ask him why he has discarded the old- 
fashioned and unreliable methods of tag- 
ging, ear-notching and branding animals 
and you'll hear facts that you can’t resist. 


He'll tell you that he uses Security ’Tamp 
r-pruf’’ Ear-Seals because they’re made 
of durable Aluminum and can’t rust... 
that they possess a patented smooth, 
round tube-lock which pierces the ear 
cleanly in one operation and stays there 

.. that they are humane in construction 
and will not therefore rip, tear or pinch 
the ear, so often the cause of irritation 
and infection...Thkat they. take but a few 
seconds toapply with the Security ‘‘Hand- 
Sealer’’ made exclusively for this work. 


Security ‘‘Tamp-r-pruf'’ Ear-Seals pro- 
vide positive and permanent identifica- 
tion and will give you long-lasting and 
satisfactory service. Used by hundreds 
of Breeders, Veterinarians, Animal Hus- 
bandry Departments. 


Cost very little, but do a big job. Made in 
two sizes: the “Standard” for Sheep and 
Goats; the “Jumbo” for Hogs and Cattle. 


Write for Price List and Free Samples 








SECURITY SEAL COMPANY 


144-152 West 27th Street 


New York, M. Y 











Omaha 


P THE face of the lightest receipts 

at Omaha of any November since 
1899, fat lamb prices closed the month 
35 to 50 cents lower than October’s 
final figures. The month’s total was 
less than 76,000 head, about 17,000 
short of November, 1940. At one 
time prices dropped as low as $10.75, 
then rallied to equal the October top 
of $11.50. Final November figure, 
however, was $11. 

The month saw the development of 
what was almost a one-price market 
for westerns, natives and fed lambs 
near the end of the period. The run of 
western killer stock was light through 
the past thirty days, especially at the 
end of the month. Fed lambs and na- 
tives made up the bulk of the supply, 
with the quota of fed offerings also de- 
creasing somewhat during the latter 
part of the month. Range and fed 
lambs lost the full 50 cents and natives 
dropped 35 cents. 

Feeder lambs gained 20 cents in the 
thirty days, as buyers were faced with 
meager receipts of choice western thin 
lambs. First Monday in the month 
saw a top of $10.80, after which prices 
dropped to as low as $10. They re- 
covered to range from $10.35@10.60 
till the last two weeks when the bulk 
of the lambs on sale went at $10.60. 
There is still some demand for especial- 
ly toppy westerns, and they were 
quotable at the end of November up to 
$10.75. Only odd head of native thin 
lambs were on sale at prices from $8.75 
@9.75. 

Fat ewes maintained a_ generally 
steady keel throughout, with strictly 
choice offerings selling nearly all dur- 
ing the month for $5.25. A top of $5.50 
was paid for one especially good lot, 
but the $5.25 figure was the highest 
price paid during most of the month’s 
trading. Bulk of the sales was from 
$@S. 

Offerings in the fat ewe division were 
small, as were those in the breeding 
ewe classes, where the market was 
hardly tested. Breeders, however, were 
quotable at from $5@7.50, with the 
few odd head offered going to traders 
at figures in that general range. Al- 
though the range of trading was narrow 
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because of the meager receipts, these 
quotations are considered generally 
steady with October’s final figures, 
Yearling wether offerings, too, were 
small, but sales held steady in the $8.75 
@9.85 range for the bulk of the sup. 
ply. Action in the other classes was 
nominal on the few head offered. 
Rex Brown 





Denver 


ECEIPTS in November totaled 
166,803 head this year, as com- 
pared to 154,093 for the same month 
a year ago, or an increase of 12,700. 
For the first eleven months of this 
year the total received was 2,365,913, 
which was 213,500 less than the yard- 
ings for the same period of 1940. All 
of this year’s decrease occurred earlier 
in the year, however. 

Half of this year’s total receipts 
were handled in September and Octo- 
ber, when 1,279,441 head were yarded, 
which was an increase of 150,000 over 
the receipts in the same two months a 
year ago. 

For the past three months during the 
fall run, 1,446,000 head were received 
at Denver, 162,000 over the same pe- 
riod a year ago. 

Shipments into the market the first 
two weeks of November continued 
heavy, but dropped off suddenly the 
last two weeks of the month. Receipts 
included cut-back ‘range shipments 
from Colorado largely, with many car- 
loads of straight feeder lambs, feeder 
lambs from New Mexico, fats and 
feeders from off the playing-out wheat 
pastures in some sections of eastern 
Colorado, Wyoming shipments of feeder 
and fed lambs, and warmed-up lambs 
from Idaho in both fat and feeder 
flesh. 

Fat lamb prices worked some lower 
through November due largely to a 
slight decline in quality as a whole, with 
the middle two weeks of the month be- 
ing the low time. Colorado fat rangers 
started out the month at $11@11.35, 
dropping to between $10.75@11.10 
during the middle two weeks, and with 
five carloads of choice 93-pound Placer- 
ville, Colorado, fat lambs the last week 
in November the top was hiked to 
$11.50. Many part loads and odd decks 
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December, 1941 


of fat lambs were included in the above 
price range. 

Wyoming fat lambs were taken 
through the month at $10.50@11.10, 
and quite a few loads and part loads 
of Idaho warmed-up pasture lambs 
were taken on killer account at $10.50 
@11.15. 

Feeder lambs comprised the bulk of 
receipts in November. Demand was 
keen for this class and prices held 
rather firm, compared’ to fat lamb 
values, except that there was some 
weakness the middle two weeks of the 
month when fats were also at the low- 
est point. 

In November 147,500 head of feed- 
ers were sold on and through the mar- 
ket, moving out to country points for 
finishing. This was an increase of 24,- 
000 over the same month a year ago. 
For the eleven months this year 1,- 
118,500 head of feeders were shipped 
out to feed lots scattered between Colo- 
rado and Ohio, which was an increase 
of 183,000 over the same period of 
1940. 

Feeder lambs began the month with 
a top of $11.65 paid for two loads of 
64-pound Thermopolis, Wyoming, 
lambs; Colorados went at $11@11.50; 
41- to 64-pound New Mexico feeders 
at $10@11; 75-80-pound Idahos at 
$10.85@10.90, and 61-pound clipped 
Oregons at $10. 

The second week saw Colorado fee:- 
ers selling at $10.75@11.40; New 
Mexico 58-pound lambs at $10.50, and 
76-pound Idahos at $10.25. Receipts 
were very light the third week and 
feeders were taken at mostly $10.60@ 
11. During the last week of November, 
carload range feeders from Colorado 
sold at $11@11.50, with the top being 
paid for five loads of 75-pound Mont- 
rose, Colorado, lambs, and 75-89-pound 
Idahos went out at $11@11.30. 

Fat ewes were higher for the month, 
with early November prices ranging 
mostly between $4.25@5.15, and late 
at $4.50@5.50. 

A total of 26,350 head of fat sheep 
and lambs were slaughtered in Denver 
during November, or 5,000 more than 
a year ago; and for the first eleven 
months this year 352,500 had been 
killed locally, which was 40,000 head 
over 1940. R. C, Albright 





Six little bottles 
on a laboratory shelf 


® The bottles don’t look like much. At 
first glance, they seem empty. 

But pick them up—shake them! Now 
you see hundreds of thread-like bodies, 
tiny but somehow sinister-looking and 
repulsive. These are six different species 
of sheep worms . . . stomach worms, 
lesser stomach worms, bankrupt worms, 
hookworms, large-mouthed bowel 
worms, and nodular worms... all of 
them removed from sheep by PTZ, a 
Phenothiazine worm remedy. 


PTZ is proving every day what it 
can do with the worm problem. Here’s 
a letter that says, “‘The results obtained 
through the use of PTZ are very grati- 
fying. Our flock is in much better phys- 


ical condition than ever before at this 
season of the year.”” And another—“I 
am feeding 50 head of lambs and have 
used some of your PTZ and must say 
it does the job.” We are getting letters 
like these regularly. 

Have you wormed your sheep for the 
winter? It surely pays and it pays to do 
the job right. We recommend that you 
use either PTZ Pellets or PTZ Drench. 
You can also buy PTZ Powder to be 
given in the feed, but we believe that 
individual dosing is more desirable for 
sheep. See your Dr. Hess Dealer about 
PTZ, or write 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 


Ashland, Ohio 
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STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary livestock do not sell to best advantage. Place your livestock in normal 
condition by using our facilities for feed and rest. 

Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. 

Ample facilities for long or short feed. 

Livestock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond Kan- 
sas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections to destination. 
CAPACITY: 

50,000 Sheep With Up-to-Date | 160 cars cattle; good pens; good 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. grain bunks and hay racks, 
Write or wire for complete informatioy. 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 
Located 10 Miles West of Kansas City. 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 











HAMPSHIRES 


Market Lambs in 100 Days 


For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 


Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 
WRITE 


American Hampshire Sheep 


Association 
72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 


Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 
Macmillan Hoopes, Pres., Wilmington, Del. 








THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Jas. Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho. 


First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 


Second Vice President—Walter P. Hubbard, 
Junction City, Oregon 


Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 


Directors—R. E. Thomas, Heber, Utah; Jock 
Stevens, clo C.P.R. Farms, Strathmore, Al- 
berta, Canada; S. P. Nielsen, Nephi, Utah. 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 
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COYOTE TRAPPERS! 


If you use the Humane Coyote Getter on 
your trapline, my New System Method will 
increase your catch. Teaches you how .to 
prepare the coyote getter shells in a new way; 
how to bait, make sets from a car, winter 
sets. A tested and proven bait that can be 
made in a few minutes. Discourages mice. 
Methods, $1.00 


HAROLD GRAVOS 
R. NO. 1 ARNEGARD, NO. DAK. 















THE AMERICAN 
RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASS’N 


San Angelo, Texas ee 


American bred Rambouillets are 
dual-purpose sheep, producing an. ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and mut- 
ton, which have endured the tests of 
Yesterdays, not only in the sheep in- 
dustry of the United States but in 
every country into which they have 
been exported, and are the breed of 
sheep for Tomorrow’s world, as they 
are hardy and quickly acclimated. 


President 

John K. Madgsen................ Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Vice-President 

, A ee, 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Bill Littleton........................ San Angelo, Texas 


For. history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., 
address the Secretary. 














ATTENTION! 


ME 
Sell your 
SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES - RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 
to the 


Idaho Hide and 
Tallow Co. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
Highest market prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 








St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for November were 74,- 

340 compared with 93,706 in Oc- 
tober and 54,945 in November a year 
ago. Of the month’s total around 
56,000 were from native territory and 
the balance from the West. Native and 
fed western lambs comprised the bulk 
of the month’s offerings, and included 
a good showing of clips. 

The lamb market was very uneven 
and closed around 25 cents lower for 
the month. On late days best native 
and fed lambs sold at $11, with less 
desirable kinds $10.25@10.75. Fall 
clips sold up to $10.65, with fresh 
kinds at $10.25. Feeders were very 
scarce, with sales $10.50@11 early in 
the month. Aged sheep and yearlings 
closed the month on a steady basis. Fat 
ewes sold largely $4.50@5.50 through- 
out the month, and yearlings ranged 
$99.50. 

H. H. Madden 





The Livestock Situation 


E following excerpts from the 

United States Department of Agri- 
culture’s November report on The Live- 
stock Situation are of interest: 


Shipments of feeder lambs into the corn 
belt during October were rather large, partly 
offsetting the reduction from a year earlier 
during the preceding three months. The 
number of lambs fed in the important feed- 
ing State of Colorado is now indicated to 
be larger than a year earlier, and the total 
number of lambs fed during the coming 
winter and spring probably will not differ 
greatly from the number fed last season. 
Weather conditions have been unfavorable 
for feeding operations during the past few 
weeks, and it is likely that the number of 
lambs remaining in feed lots next January 
1 will exceed the record large number en 
feed January 1, 1941. 


Despite the 8 per cent increase in the 
1941 Texas lamb crop, shipments from that 
state have been much smaller this fall than 
last. Because of the favorable level of wool 
prices now prevailing, the number of Texas 
lambs held over for market next spring as 
shorn yearlings may be larger than usual. 

Reports indicate’ a considerable tendency 
to hold back ewe lambs in the western 
sheep states this fall, and it is likely that 
the 1942 lamb crop in that area will again 
be larger than that of a year earlier. Lamb 
prices have averaged materially higher than 
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a year earlier during the past several months, 
and with consumer demand conditions ex- 
pected to be stronger in 1942 than in 1941, 
lamb prices probably will continue at 4 
relatively high level next year. 

Prices of slaughter lambs have weakened 
somewhat during the past two months. The 
decline has not been so great as the usual 
seasonal amount, however, and prices are 
still materially higher than a year earlier, 
The average price of good and choice grade 
slaughter lambs at Chicago for the week 
ended November 15 was $11.10, compared 
with $11.40 a month earlier, and the sea- 
son’s peak of $12.55 reached in early Sep- 
tember. Prices of feeder lambs also have 
weakened somewhat during the past two 
months, but they are still about $2 higher 
than a year earlier. 

Marketings of sheep and lambs increased 
seasonally in October, but slaughter for the 
month was smaller than a year earlier for 
the first time this year. The number of 
sheep and lambs slaughtered under Federal 
inspection during October totaled 1,682,- 
000 head, 7 per cent more than in Septem- 
ber, but 3 per cent less than in October, 
1940. So far in the 1941 spring lamb mar- 
keting season (May-October) inspected 
slaughter of sheep and lambs has totaled 
about 5 per cent greater than a year earlier. 

The 1942 outlook for sheep and lambs is 
for a further moderate increase in produc- 
tion and marketings and for continued rela- 
tively high level of prices. The lamb crop 
in the western sheep states has increased 
considerably during the past several years, 
and a strong tendency to hold back ewe 
lambs for breeding purposes is reported this 
fall. The national goal for sheep and lambs 
calls for an approximate 2 per cent increase 
in total slaughter next year over that of 
1941. If weather conditions are favorable 
next spring, an increase of at least 2 per 
cent in the 1942 lamb crop over that of 
1941 is probable. The improvement in con- 
sumer demand for meats in prospect for 
next year probably will more than offset 
the effect on lamb prices of a moderate in- 
crease in slaughter supplies in 1942 over 
1941. 

Developments in the lamb-feeding situa- 
tion during October indicate that there 
will be about as many lambs fed during the 
1941-42 feeding season as were fed in 
1940-41, according to information released 
recently by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. Lamb feeding operations are likely 
to be smaller than a year earlier in all of 
the corn belt states east of the Mississippi 
River and in Minnesota and Iowa. But the 
number fed in Missouri and in the states 
west of the Missouri River will be larger. 
The total number of lambs fed in the 11 
western states may differ little from the 
number fed in those states last season, with 
a rather sharp increase in Colorado offsetting 
decreases expected in other states. Some in- 
crease in feeding is probable in Texas and 


Oklahoma. 
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Editor's Note: At the request of some of our readers, the Christmas prayer 
of a little boy that appeared in Big Gates on Little Hinges in the February, 1941, 
issue of the National Wool Grower is printed again. You may recall the setting: 
The place is a sheep camp; the time, midnight on Christmas evening; an eight-year- 
old boy has been left alone at the camp while his Papa the herder, the camp tender, 
and the flock master were out in a blizzard attempting to keep the flock from 








Dear Mister God—My Papa told me many times that 
if ever I was lonesome or afraid, or lost in the timber or 
the brush of the desert, that I could always talk to you, 
Mister God; that every green tree like the pine or the 
spruce that was always green were poles that carried ‘phone 
calls to Heaven; und if I talked to one of the trees, you 
would hear me, Mister God, and keep me from ever being 
afraid or getting lost or being lonesome. My Papa says 
I am one of your little boys, Mister God; und, if I will 
always remember that, you will never let anything hurt 


me or make me afraid. 


The reason I am here in the sheep camp vid my Papa 
is that I have no other home. My Papa says you took our 
Mamma to your home when she had filled her mission 
here; und, because I’m just a little bit afraid, und my 
sheep dog pup is whimpering, I'm talking to this old pine 
tree, Mister God, und hope that you will hear me and make 
me brave, so | won't need to call my Papa in from where 


he’s caring for the sheep. 


My Papa says that once when he was just a little boy 
like me, in a country far away. where he lived when he 
was little like me, he was in a sheep camp with his Papa 
the night before Christmas. And my Papa he waked up— 
or dreamed he did—and dreamed or saw a great big star 
way up in the sky; and, following that star, my Papa said 
he saw men vid sheep und men rid- 
ing camels. Papa said he saw, or 
dreamed he saw, many angels und he 
heard on angel say, “Fear not, I bring 
you tidings of great joy.” 


My Papa says that on that nite 
he saw, or dreamed he saw, a little 
baby in a manger; und some one told 





my Papa that the little baby in the manger was your little 
boy, Mister God, und he was going to grow up and be a 
Shepherd too; und all those who believed in Him as your 
little boy und followed him as their shepherd, just going 
about doing good, would come to that one great sheepfold 
in the big range country behind the stars. 


My Papa says it makes him feel good in his heart to 
know that, in that long ago time when your little boy was 
born, Mister God, that it was the sheep herders who first 
saw the star und heard the angels sing “Glory to God, today 
is born a Savior.” My Papa says it’s written in the book 
that the herders went back to the desert to tend their sheep, 
praising you, Mister God, for all they'd seen und heard. 


My Papa says that every Christmas since then the 
wise men ride their camels—und the shepherds trail across 
the sky to where your litile boy was born so long ago. Und 
Papa says if I watch the sky on Christmas Eve, I can see 
them as they go. My Papa says men can see them too, but 
not as men; they must become as little boys like me, und 
see them with the eyes of faith, looking through the windows 
of the soul. 

Und now that I have talked with you, Mister God, I'm 
not afraid or lonesome any more. My Papa says that you 
can still any storm und bring my Papa back to camp. I'm 
sleepy now, Mister God, so I'll just cuddle down in my 
bed roll at the foot of this old pine, 
vid my sheep-dog puppy in my arms 
und go to sleep. Thank you for listen- 
ing, Mister God, und if you see 
our Mamma, will you tell her 
“Merry Christmas” for my Papa, my 
sister, und for me? Goodnite, Mister 


God. 





(Written in dialect as spoken by Peter Spraynozzle—Not to be reprinted without permission of the Author.) 
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WORLD FAMOUS 
“HOME ON THE RANGE” 
SHEEP CAMP TRAILER 
1941 MODEL 
GREATLY 
IMPROVED 
Will save you 


n ambs, 






te ile horse. Full 
\size bed, G. 
BS " +.) W. stove, cup- 
== Aboard, table, 
bins, drawers, 
large frost-proof vegetable compartment, ete., 
100% weather-proof. Insulated steel top. 
Can be purchased on the usual automobile 
payment plan. 
Write for literature 
AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 


472-490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 








ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 


Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 








North Salt Lake 


THE FIRST INTER-MOUNTAIN 
LIVESTOCK MARKET 


Why not market your livestock 
thru bonded Commission Firms 
who have experienced sales- 
men to secure you the Top Dol- 
lar for your cattle, hogs and 
sheep thru competitive bidding? 


For the best of service bill your 
shipments to Feed at North Salt 


Lake. Our day and night crews 
are always ready to serve you. 


SALT LAKE UNION 
STOCK YARDS 


NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 
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Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 14) 


Low temperatures have checked the 
growth of grass, but as a rule livestock, 
pastures and ranges are good. 


Santa Rosa, Sonoma County 


Feed conditions here in Sonoma 
County on the north coast section of 
California are above normal for this 
time of year (December 6). We had 
good rains through November, and 
while there have been some heavy frosts 
for this section, our sheep are generally 
on half green feed. More rain lately 
has given plenty of moisture, and while 
we do not expect much grass until after 
the latter part of January, it is going 
to get a good chance to root well, and 
we should have early green feed on 
account of the early start. This above 
average green feed prevails over most 
of the north and middle of California, 
according to reports. 

The number of bred ewes on the 
coast section will be about the same as 
one year ago, as we were all carrying 
about full capacity. 

There may be a few more ewe lambs 
kept for breeding this year than last. 
I have heard of some outfits who are 
making arrangements to raise their own 
ewe lambs this next spring because they 
have not been able to purchase the type 
of yearling ewe they wanted the last 
two years. 

The expense of running sheep will 
be higher than a year ago, mainly on 
account of increasing labor costs, and 
for those of us who do some supple- 
mentary feeding, grain is around 75 
per cent higher in price and alfalfa 
hay averages 100 per cent higher than 
a year ago. 

As to coyote losses they are nearly 
unheard of since the Biological Survey 
(now the Fish and Wildlife Service) 
took our country over some 18 years 
ago. In my estimation the Fish and 
Wildlife Service has proved beyond any 
doubt that they have by far the best 
method to rid a country of coyotes. 
Our section was bad. We could not 
leave our sheep out at night without 
suffering real losses. In the county 


north of us most of the sheepmen had 
to go out of business. Today both 
counties have to keep working because 
of coyotes who come in from adjoin- 
ing areas not covered by the Wildlife 
Service, but as a whole we are at peace 
as far as the coyote is concerned. If 
they do strike, our trappers from the 
Service generally can account for them 
in a few days. I should add that when 
the Service first started, I was against 
their methods and believed hounds 
were our only salvation. I was wrong. 
Leslie L. Crane 


Eel Rock, Humboldt County 


Conditions are good on the winter 
ranges (November 29). Sheepmen kept 
about the same number of ewe lambs 
for breeding as they did last year, and 
I do not believe there will be much 
change in the number of ewes bred this 
fall as compared to last. 

No herders are used here. Our 
general running expenses will be about 
20 per cent more than they were last 
year. 

There is some improvement in the 
coyote situation, which we attribute to 
the work of government trappers. 

George Curless 


NEVADA 


Temperatures were mild and favor- 
able most of the month, but dropped 
rather severely low during the last 
ten days, pinching livestock on the 
range. Light to moderate precipitation 
occurred, being mostly snow later in the 
month, especially in eastern and north- 
ern counties. Livestock are largely in 
good to excellent condition, with plenty 
of feed on the range. There are many 
sheep in pastures and farm lots await- 
ing snow on the range. 


Montello, Elko County 


Feed conditions on the winter ranges 
are good (December 5). 

About the same number of ewes were 
bred this fall as last year. We also kept 
over more ewe lambs for breeding. 

Expenses are about 12 per cent high- 
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er than one year ago. Herders are get- 
ting $70 per month plus keep, as com- 
pared to $60 plus keep one year ago. 

We have received but one of our 
ten-year Taylor grazing permits so far. 

Private trappers and government 
work have reduced the number of coy- 
otes in this section. 

A. W. Bowman 


Fallon, Churchill County 


Feed is in good condition (November 
28), and with the proper amount of 
snow, sheep will winter well in Church- 
ill County this year. There has been 
no expansion here in sheep numbers 
and about the same number of ewe 
lambs are being held for breeding as a 
year ago. 


Twelve dollars a head is the going 
price on fine-wooled yearling ewes. 

Our expenses are up about 30 per 
cent in comparison with the previous 
year or two. We are paying our herders 
$20 more per month than in 1940. 


No ten-year permits have been issued 
yet for the Taylor Grazing District. 
W. W. Whitaker 


UTAH 


Most of the month was mild and 
pleasant, though the last ten days were 
abnormally cold and inclement. Preci- 
pitation was light to moderate, but 
ample, the holdover storms from Oc- 
tober having left plenty of moisture. 
Later in the month a generous snow 
cover came to grain fields and ranges 
in most sections. Ranges are still large- 
ly excellent, and livestock were in good 
shape to withstand the recent rather se- 
vere cold snap. 


Grantsville, Tooele County 


Winter range conditions are very 
good (November 28). There is life in 
all the browse and there is considerable 
green grass along with the dry feed. 


Fine-wooled yearling ewes have been 
moving at $11.50 a head while $12 is 
being paid for whitefaced crossbreds. 
I do not think there will be any change 
in the number of ewes bred this year 
and last, but from 5 to 10 per cent 
more ewe lambs were kept over this fall 
for breeding than last year. 


Permits for grazing on Taylor dis- 
tricts are being issued here for only 
75 per cent of the original sheep allot- 
ments; the other 25 per cent are still 
carried under licenses. 

The coyote population is consider- 
ably smaller than it was a number of 
years ago, but still large enough to be 
very troublesome. Reduction in num- 
bers is due to the cooperative efforts 
of the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the state, wool growers’ associ- 
ations, Taylor grazing officials, and 
individual stockmen, 

Our running expenses are at least a 
third more than they were two or three 
years ago. Herders are getting about 
$25 per month more than they did a 
year ago. 

Murray R. Eliason 


Provo, Utah County 


Feed conditicns are the best we have 
had in 20 years, which only goes to 
show that sufficient moisture is the all- 
important factor in building range (No- 
vember 30). 

The number of ewe lambs. kept over 
for breeding is about 15 per cent more 
than that of last year. The number of 
ewes bred is somewhat higher also. The 
going price on fine-wooled yearling 
ewes is $11, and on whitefaced, cross- 
bred yearling ewes, $11.50. 

Expenses are about 25 per cent high- 
er. Herders are getting from $80 to 
$90 per month as compared to from 
$70 to $80 one year ago. 

The 10-year Taylor grazing permits 
being issued are for a number of sheep 
far less than that covered by licenses. 

Coyotes are like weeds, we must be 
eternally after them if we expect to 
keep even with their increase. 

Sterling M. Ercanbrack 


COLORADO 


Temperatures were mostly mild, or 
only moderately low, being very fa- 
vorable for livestock interests. Preci- 
pitation was mostly rain and occurred 
in light to moderate amounts in scat- 
tered places, with good snows at the 
higher elevations late in the month. 
Moisture was therefore plentiful, and 
ranges are largely good. Some feeding 
is reported. Livestock have continued 
in good shape. 
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B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 
for 
Hides - Sheep Pelts 
Raw Furs and Wool 


15th and Front Streets 
Phone 81 








DELAINE MERINOS 


Hardv — More Wool — Less Feed 
Write for borklet and list of breeders 
THE AMERICAN & DELAINE MERINO 


RECORD ASS’N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. XENIA, OHIO 














CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 


1635 East 13th Ave. Denver, Colo. 








AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Southdowns again won grand champion car- 
load of lambs, champion and reserve champion 
carcass, reserve grand champion wether, and 
grand champion pen over all breeds at the 
1940 International. 

Write the Secretary for additional information. 
Lather Belden, President 
W. L. Henning, Secy., State College, Pa. 














158 REGENT ST. 
SALT LAKE CITY 
» PHONE 3-8564 























Paragon Printing Co. 
* | PRINTERS 

of Publications - Books 

Catalogues - Directories 


and Commercial Job Work 


Ruling - Engraving - Binding 
Dial 38-5897 122-124 W. on Second So. 
83-5898 Salt Lake City, Utah 
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HAMPSHIRES 


300 
Sturdy Ram Lambs and Yearlings 


600 
Purebred Ewes — Well Selected 


SNOW BROS. 


Richfield, Utah 








Marketin?, Western 
Wools Since 1921 
Pacific 
Wool Growers 


134 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Oregon - Washington Idaho 
California - Nevada 








SUFFOLKS 


A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSN. 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IIl. 








American Corriedale Association 
Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 


Life membership eg ge A yer age oy 25e 
All _ memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for Some promotion. We keep a complete 
progeny record and have as members the leading 
we and Federal agencies in the U. S. 

H. T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
Py Leslie L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif. ; Diree- 
tor, a King, Laramie, Wyo. Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dr. Fredric 8S. Hultz, 007 Sheridan 
St., Laramie, Wyo. 

ADVISORY 


Cc. V. Wilson, Morgantown, W. Va.; H. C. 
Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas; R. W. Phillips, 
MeMinnville, Oregon; Cy Young, St. Anthony, 
Idaho; Waite Phillips, Cimarron, New Mexico; 
Howard Miller, Kenesaw, Nebraska ; M. H. Karker, 
Barrington, Tikinois A. C. Gould, Estelline, South 
Dakota; Col. Weatherly, Cochran, Georgia; 








J. R. CG. Moesiy, "aucecenort Louisiana. 
For booklet, the ry. 











Enjoy The Complete Appointments 
of Salt Lake’s Largest and 
Finest Hotel 

® 4 NOTED DINING ROOMS 

@ 500 ULTRA-MODERN ROOMS 

® NEW $200,000 GARAGE 
MODERATE RATES 


THE HOTEL UTAH 














Guy Toombes, Managing Director 











Montrose, Montrose County 


Feed conditions on the winter range 
are good (November 29). The 10-year 
Taylor grazing permits are not being 
issued for the same number of sheep 
as were run under license. My allot- 
ment was cut considerably, and I am 
breeding 25 per cent fewer ewes than 
in 1940. With herders’ wages up about 
$20 a month, and costs of supplies 
larger, running expenses will average 
about 20 per cent more than they were 
last year. 

We still have plenty of coyotes. 

Jean Chuchuru 


NEW MEXICO 


A few cool nights occurred, but as 
a general rule the weather has been 
mild and highly favorable for livestock 
and ranges. Precipitation has been in- 
adequate in some sections, but as a 
general rule there has been enough 
moisture for livestock interests. Snow 
has fallen at the higher elevations. Live- 
stock are generally in satisfactory con- 
dition, with normal movement. 


Roswell, Chaves County 


Winter range feed is the best in many 
years (November 12). A few more ewe 
lambs were kept over for breeding this 
year than last. Whitefaced crossbred 
ewe lambs have been selling at 10 to 
11% cents, while fine-wooled yearling 
ewes have changed hands at $9 to $10 
a head. Under the ten-year Taylor 
grazing permits the number of sheep 
covered is from 20 to 25 per cent less 
than it was under licenses. 

Our expenses are running much high- 
er than a year ago. 

We notice some improvement in the 
coyote situation; our losses are being 
cut down by the work of government 
and private trappers. 

W. R. McKnight 


Vaughn, Guadalupe County 


Winter range conditions are not very 
good. The grass grows too much, and 
the biggest part is straw. Short grass 
and weeds are in good condition. 

About the same number of ewes 
were bred this fall as last year. The 
same applies to the number of ewe 
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lambs kept over for breeding. From 
$9 to $10 a head is the going price on 
fine-wooled yearling ewes. 

Ten-year Taylor grazing permits are 
being issued for the same number of 
animals as have been run under license, 

Our coyote trouble remains about the 
same. 

Eugenio Perez 


ARIZONA 


The first and last weeks brought a 
few nights of cold weather, especially 
toward the end of the month, but as a 
rule the rest of the month was mild and 
favorable for all interests. Precipitation 
was not very frequent, but was ample 
in amount as arule. Livestock continue 
in excellent condition with ample range 
feed in nearly all sections. 


WESTERN TEXAS 


Mild autumn weather prevailed, 
without freezing or severe conditions of 
any kind. Moisture has continued to 
fall, but practically all in the form of 
rain, thus maintaining abundant sup- 
plies of moisture, without notable in- 
clemencies. Pasture and wheat lands 
have been the most luxuriant in many 
years, and livestock have continued in 
good to excellent condition. More than 
the usual number of cattle are being 
shipped in, and fewer than usual ship- 
ped out. Most of those coming in are 
going to the Plains ranges. 


Plumpville, Val Verde County 


The prospects for winter feed are 
the best in years (November 6). We've 
had an abundance of rain throughout 
the summer and fall, the grass has 
cured well, and winter weeds are well 
started. 

Practically all the lambs have been 
sold. Some were contracted early at 
$5.50, but the bulk of sales were later 
at 9 and 10 cents. Some sales by the 
head were at $6.50 to $7.50. There is 
an unusually heavy carryover of ewe 
lambs this fall; I believe 40 or 50 per 
cent more than last year. Yearling ewes 
are selling at $9 and $10 a head. 

Sheep in this country are all run 
under net wire, so we do not use herd- 
ers. Ranch hands’ wages average around 
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$45 a month, which is somewhat higher 
than a year ago. 

Coyote losses are negligible, as there 
are practically none in the country. 
What few we have are kept under con- 
trol by trappers. 

Rates on grazing land leases are 
about the same as a year ago and ranch 
supplies somewhat higher. 

Clay Adams 


Sanderson, Terrell County 


Feed conditions on our range lands 
are excellent (December 1); there s 
plenty of well-cured grass, and a good 
winter weed crop started early. 

About 10 per cent more ewes were 
bred this fall than in the preceding sea- 
son, and about the average number vf 
ewe lambs have been held over for 
breeding. Fine-wooled ewes have been 
selling at $11 a head. 

All the grazing lands here are pri- 
vately owned and are fenced, so we do 
not use herders and do not have much 
loss from coyote depredations. The 
number of coyotes is kept pretty well 
controlled by government trappers. 

Running expenses are about 25 per 
cent higher than they were last year. 

R.N. Allen 





Wool Combing Plant in 


Texas 


E first carload of wool tops ever 

shipped from Texas left the plant 
of Robert E. Pent at New Braunfels 
on October 8. 

Wool top is semiprocessed clean 
wool, consisting of relatively long fibers, 
the shorter ones having been combed 
out of it, in the form of a rather thick 
very slightly twisted strand or loose 
rope in which the fibers lie parallel. 

In his announcement, Mr. Pent states 
that the wool in the grease received at 
his plant, is graded by an experienced 
grader, then scoured, and the scoured 
wool goes through seven mechanical 
operations, including a second washing, 
before finally being wound into nine- 
pound balls ready for the worsted man- 
ufacturer. The shorter fibers will be 
sold to yarn manufacturers. 

Mr. Pent is sole owner of the New 
Braunfels plant. A native of Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, he has spent 22 
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years in the wool industry. His head 
wool grader is Thomas F. Rowe, who 
came from Philadelphia, and James H. 


Loading the first carload shipment of wool 
tops at New Braunfels, Texas. James H. 
Kershaw, superintendent; Walter Scheel of 
New Braunfels; Thomas R. Rowe, grading 
manager; and Robert E. Pent, owner of the 
new Texas wool top plant. 


Kershaw, plant superintendent, came 
from Massachusetts. The plant at 
present employs 13 men. It plans to 
use a double shift as soon as operations 
are running smoothly. On present basis, 
the plant can handle 900,000 pounds of 
wool a year but is designed to handle 
2,000,000. 

Because worsted is in demand for 
uniforms of soldiers the production of 
wool tops is classed as a defense indus- 
try, and the plant has had no difficulty 
in getting machinery. 





“1942 Feeding Practices” 


AN interesting booklet on feeding 

practices has recently been pub- 
lished by the cotton oil mills as an aid 
to “better livestock breeding and feed- 
ing.” 

Featuring photographs of forty dif- 
ferent breeds of livestock and poultry, 
the bulletin is profusely illustrated and 
contains practical feeding information 
based upon Experiment Station recom- 
mendations and farm and ranch ex- 
perience. 

Free copies of the “1942 Feeding 
Practices” may be secured from cotton 
oil mills, or from the Educational Ser- 
vice, National Cottonseed Products 
Association, 1411 Santa Fe Building, 
Dallas, Texas. 





Suffolk Ewes For Sale 


40 Registered Suffolk Ewes of 
Foundation Quality. Bred to prize- 
winning rams. Will start lambing 
January 15th. 

Also Ram Lambs Ready for Ser- 
vice for Range or Stud Use. 

Registered Duroc Service Boars, 
Bred Gilts, Fall Pigs. 


BONIDA FARM 


Idaho Falls, Idaho Telephone 02632 








CORRIEDALE 


binatien of 
wool produc- 
tion and mut- 
ton carcass. 
Adaptable to 
all conditions. 
For greater 
profits, breed 
Corriedales. 
Write us for 
literature and 
list of breed- 
ers. 


No EPI e- Fee 
President. J. Stover, my Ind. 


Dr. 
Vice-Pres..........R. C. test, Bird’s Landing, ‘Calif. 
Secretary-Treasurer Mrs. F. J. Moline 


NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 


809 Exchange Avenue 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 








PELLETS 


Sheep & Cattle 
the 
Ideal Range 


Feed 


See Your 
Feed Dealer 


GLOBE MILLS 


Salt Lake City 











SHROPSHIRES 


are popular with more farmers than any 
other breed of sheep in the World. 
At the present rate of filing there 
will be, when the Association cele- 
brates its 60th ANNIVERSARY 
IN 1944 


1,000,000 pedigrees 
of pure-bred Shropshire sheep on file. 
More than 10,000 members are enrolled. 
THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Edgar A. Holycross, President 
J. M. Wade, Secretary-Treasurer 
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Auxiliary Activities 


TEXAS 


REPORT of six new members, 

making a total membership of 
206; plans for the Del Rio meeting; 
and progress in wool, mohair and lamb 
promotion were the business of the 
Lubbock session of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association, at the Lubbock 
Hotel’on October 25. 

In a letter and telegram read by Mrs. 
Lance Sears in the absence of Mrs. 
Foster Rust, Mrs. Ralph Thompson, 
president of the Auxiliary of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, urged 
the women to support the “Buy Amer- 
ican Goods” plan, and to attend the 
national convention in Salt Lake City 
in January, 1942. Following the meet- 
ing, Mrs. Marsh Lea spoke on the 
“Made in America” crusade, and again 
urged the auxiliary to join in this ef- 
fort to buy American-made goods, a 
program started eight years ago. The 
auxiliary went on record as supporting 
this program. 

Mrs. Scott Hartgrove, head of 
the jamb and chevon committee, read a 
letter from W. G. Choate, president of 
the Railway General Managers Associ- 
ation of Texas, saying that he would 
see that lamb is served on all dining 
cars in the state. She also reported 
sales of Chuck Books totaling $117 
since the Junction meeting. 

The auxiliary voted to send a wool 
exhibit to the convention of Federated 
Women’s Clubs in Dallas, to be held at 
the Baker Hotel on November 10. Mrs. 
V. I. Pierce was to take charge of this 
exhibit, and Mrs. Eugene Cowden of- 
fered her help. 

A suggestion for a mohair and wool 
hand-weaving program was presented 
by the President, Mrs. H. C. Noelke, to 
be set up in towns over the district. It 
was decided to invite Mrs. De Pew of 
San Antonio, who is adept at this work, 
to come to the Del Rio meeting and 
discuss it before the members. 





DO YOU KNOW? 
How Felt Was Discovered 


Years ago Father LaFelt, a Fran- 
ciscan priest, was enroute to pay a 
call to a sick man. He stopped by 
the wayside to rest his tired and torn 
feet. A sheepherder nearby offered 
him bits of wool from the backs of 
his flock with which to line his sandals, 
thus preventing the rocks from caus- 
ing further damage to his feet. 


Upon arriving at his destination, 
Father LaFelt removed his sandals 
and discovered the heat and pressure 
from his feet had turned the bits of 
wool into a soft, solid and strong 
material. He thought this discovery 
of such importance he gave it to the 
world. As a result we now have what 








is called ‘felt after Father LaFelt. 





Mrs. Ralph Thompson, president of 
the National Auxiliary, will also be in- 
vited to attend the annual meeting as 
the guest of the Texas Auxiliary. Mrs. 
Jimmie Maddox, reporting on finance 
in the absence of Mrs. S. S. Bundy, 
said that the sale of the comforter 
scheduled for the Lubbock meeting will 
be held at Del Rio instead, and the 
members made arrangements to sell 
wool ties in addition to the comfort. 

Mrs. Maddox sold about $25 worth 
of wool novelties at the meeting. 

Mrs. Hood Mendel, chairwoman of 
the membership committee, in making 
her report asked for suggestions on how 
to further increase membership. Mrs. 
Marsh Lea and Mrs. Arthur Hender- 
son felt that the wife of every member 
of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association should be contacted and 
urged to join. 

At the suggestion of Mrs. J. T. Bak- 
er, it was decided to hire a reporter for 
the auxiliary at $10 a month, and the 
President appointed Mrs. Baker, Mrs. 
Arthur Henderson and Mrs. Robert 
Ferguson as a committee to select this 
reporter. 

A motion that the auxiliary join the 


Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs 
failed to carry. There was discussion 
over what benefit could arise from 
such action, although the President 
suggested that it would bring more 
publicity to the auxiliary. . 

Mrs. J. T. Johnston of Water Val- 
ley spoke of the letters of thanks re- 
ceived from prize winners in the wool 
essay contest, and Mrs. V. I. Pierce 
said that the wool committee was study- 
ing promotion and suggestions sent in 
by Mr. Eugene Ackerman. 

Miss Gladys Mayer was appointed 
historian. 

Mrs. J. E. Henderson, Mrs. S. A. 
Hartgrove and Mrs. J. E. Whitfield 
prepared a resolution thanking the 
people of Lubbock for the courtesies 
shown to the auxiliary at this meet- 
ing. The President appointed the fol- 
lowing nominating committee to draw 
up a list of candidates for next year to 
be voted on at the Del Rio meeting: 
Mrs. Arthur Harral, Mrs. Price Mad- 
dox and Mrs. J. E. Henderson. The 
President appointed the following com- 
mittee to select directors: Mrs. B. E. 
Wilson, Mrs. Len Mertz, Mrs. Clay 
Adams and Mrs. J. T. Johnston. 

Metha Thompson, 
Assistant Secretary 


IDAHO 


BF ages Idaho Falls Lady Wool Grow- 

ers Association gave a Hallowe’en 
Dance at the Eagle Hall on October 25. 
Mrs. Charles Stewart, Mrs. Hugh Judd, 
and Mrs. J. T. Edwards made the hall 
attractive with ghosts, Jack-o-Lanterns, 
and fall flowers. Mr. Spencer of the 
Idaho Livestock Commission Company 
donated a lamb to be given away at 
the dance. This caused considerable 
interest in the affair and the dance was 
a big success. 

At the November meeting held at 
the home of Mrs. George Thompson, 
Mrs. Powell Fullerton and Mrs. Luther 
Squires acted as assisting hostesses. 
Election of officers was held and Mrs. 
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Hugh Judd was named as president; 
Mrs. Jacob Judd, vice-president; Mrs. 
Charles Stewart, secretary, and Mrs. 
A. E. Fridenstine, treasurer. 
The program for the ensuing year 
will be given at the December meeting. 
Mrs. A. E. Fridenstine, 
Secretary, Pro-Tem 


COLORADO 
Western Slope Chapter 


HE October meeting of the Western 
Slope Chapter was devoted to an 
interesting demonstration by our state 
extension nutritionist, Miss Inez M. 
Eckblad of Fort Collins, Colorado. She 
prepared lamb for the table in various 
ways, all of which were very attractive 
and promised to be as equally delicious. 
A good attendance of members and 
twelve guests benefited from this edu- 
cational demonstration. As the ladies 
arrived they registered and at the com- 
pletion of Miss Eckblad’s demonstra- 
tion, names were drawn and the vari- 
ous cuts of prepared meat were given 
away. Guests and members alike were 
lucky in winning the prepared lamb. 

The business meeting followed, with 
Mrs. Chester Blackburn officiating. 
Mrs. Blackburn automatically became 
president last month upon the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. John Allies. 

Two new members joined the aux- 
iliary during the afternoon, making an 
enrollment of 33 members, all quite 
active and seemingly very interested in 
the work. 

With the interest shown at both the 
September and October meetings, we 
feel our chapter is really going to ac- 
complish much this winter season. Some 
of us hope to go to Grand Junction in 
the near future to aid in organizing a 
chapter of the auxiliary there. 

Celebrating its first anniversary, the 
Western Slope Chapter met November 
14 at the Community Club House, 
Montrose, Colorado. Twenty - three 
members and twenty guests were seat- 
ed at one-thirty at a covered dish 
luncheon; hostesses Mrs. Elbert Harris 
and Mrs. R. E. Lathrop donating and 
roasting delicious legs of lamb for the 
menu. A very pretty as well as tasty, 
white cake with green candles burning 
added much to the attractiveness of the 


luncheon table This cake was cut and 
served with the dessert course by the 
donor, Mrs. John Allies. The white 


paper napkins very appropriately dis-. 


played clever lambs painted on them. 

Mrs. J. S. Hoffman pronounced the 
invocation, followed by a group song 
with Mrs. Floyd Moore at the piano. 
After the tables were cleared a short 
business meeting, with the President, 
Mrs. Chester Blackburn, presiding, was 
held. 

The nominating committee submit- 
ted the names of Mrs. Karl Orme for 
first vice president and Mrs. Robert 
Loss as second vice president. These 
ladies were elected by acclamation. 

The President reported the Wool 
School would be held in Montrose pos- 
sibly during the month of February, 
1942, exact date to be announced later. 
The auxiliary has been asked by the 
wool growers’ association to aid them 
with program arrangements. 

Mesdames George S. Bird, Crosby 
Vandeburg, and E. A. Veo, of Cimar- 
ron, Colorado, and Mrs. John King of 
Montrose, joined the chapter, making 
a total membership of thirty-eight. 

Mrs. Will H. Kelley, Secretary 


OREGON 


Py OUTSTANDING feature of the 

Oregon activities during the past 
month, as viewed from chapter reports, 
was the wool fashion show and tea 





MY FAVORITE RECIPE 


Lamburgers and Lamburger Sauce 


Ground Lamb (shoulder is fine) 
Salt and pepper 
Bacon, sliced thin 
Toothpicks 
Season lamb with salt and pepper. 
Shape into rolls like weiners. Wrap a 
strip of the bacon sliced thin around 
each and secure with toothpick. Dip 
each one in sauce made as follows: 
Lamburger Sauce 
2 tablespoons melted butter 
1 tablespoon Worcestershire Sauce 
Juice of 1 lemon 
1 teaspoon prepared mustard 
2 teaspoons salt. 
Mix thoroughly with’a fork. Spread 
over lamburgers as they are broiling. 
Anna Mae Goulding, 
Home Economics Teacher, 
Olathe, Colorado, High School 
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given by the Morrow County Auxiliary 
early in November, honoring national 
officers, Mrs. Ralph .Thompson and 
Mrs. Harold Cohn. 

With a glowing grate as a center and 
huge baskets of autumn flowers, the 
setting was perfect. Current styles in 
wool displayed by attractive models, 
and a showing of woolen blankets 
through the courtesy of the J. C. Pen- 
ney Company, made the affair an ex- 
cellent advertising medium, as well as 
most pleasurable. A large crowd at- 
tended. 

Considerable interest in the use of 
lamb seems to have arisen as a result 
of the observance of Lamb Week, No- 
vember 3-8. Chapters throughout the 
state sponsored publicity in all possible 
forms. In Baker and Pendleton the 
chapters featured a lamb recipe each 
day in the local papers. Radio talks 
on the use of lamb were made by mem- 
bers of the chapters as well as by the 
staffs of the broadcasting stations. 
Meat markets featured lamb in their 
ads and displayed cuts in their win- 
dows. 

The Baker County Auxiliary held a 
successful rummage sale in November, 
clearing over $50 in the three days. 

The Umatilla County Chapter of 
Pendleton is planning a rummage sale 
in the near future, also a dance for 
December. The Baker Chapter expects 
to stage a Christmas party. 

Plans are under way for the state 
convention to be held in LaGrande, 
January 9 and 10, reports Mrs. Art 
Boyd, state president. Interesting meet- 
ings are being arranged for the auxili- 
ary, and Mrs. Boyd urges that all 
members or friends who can possibly 
attend do so. 

Oregon Auxiliary extends Christmas 
greetings and best wishes for the New 
Year to all other groups and members. 

Gertrude Fortner, 
Corresponding Secretary 


UTAH 
Radio Programs 


HE Salt Lake City Chapter has re- 
sumed its radio programs for the 
year. This year the programs are car- 
ried on a little differently than has 
been done during the past three years, 








and although it is too early to determine 
the full value of them, considerable 
favorable comment is being made al- 
ready by radio listeners. 

Instead of giving a 15-minute broad- 
cast twice monthly as was done in 
previous years, this year we are giving 
a series of weekly anncuncements which 
give interesting facts about wool and 
its beginning in the West, or some un- 
usual fact pertaining to wool itself. 
Also, the relation of our wool industry 
to national defense is brought out in 
these brief announcements. 

Radio station KUTA is again do- 
nating its time and talent free of 
charge to our chapter to make these 
programs possible. No doubt one rea- 
son for the interest the management of 
this station has taken in our efforts to 
put wool and lamb before the public is 
the fact that two of the young men 
backing KUTA are also sheepmen and 
they realize the value of publicity. Our 
chapter is grateful to the management 
of this station for its continued gener- 
osity on our behalf. 

Mrs. Tina Capener, 
Radio Chairwoman 


Chapter Meeting 

E regular November meeting vf 
the Salt Lake Chapter to the Utah 
Wool Growers Auxiliary was a lunch- 
eon and a brief business session at the 
Lion House Social Center following 
which the meeting adjourned and mem- 
bers reassembled at the Utah Power 
and Light Company’s auditorium for 
an interesting and educational demon- 
stration on the cutting, preparation, 
and cooking of lamb, and the cooking 

of accompanying dishes. 
Here, on the stage of the auditorium, 
a lamb was cut up very efficiently by 
Mr. Bill Fouyer of the Vetters Meat 
Market, and then the various cuts were 
prepared in many tempting ways by 
Ardella Welch of the Utah Power and 
Light Company. The applause from 
the hundred women present, gave evi- 
dence of their interest. Mrs. Welch’s 
demonstration lasted two hours, and at 
its conclusion the cooked cuts as well 
as some uncooked ones’ were given 
away to women whose names were 
drawn. The Utah Power and Light 
Company had printed, at their expense, 


pamphlets entitled “Of Lamb I Sing” 
containing several tested and delicious 
recipes for preparing lamb. These pam- 


-phlets were distributed to all present. 


Lamb for use in the cooking and cut- 
ting demonstration was donated to the 
chapter by the Utah Wool Growers As- 
sociation. The Salt Lake Chapter stood 
the expense of advertising the demon- 
stration to the public in the news- 
papers and this was chiefly the reason 
for the good audience. We felt this 


would be a good way of advertising the - 


merits of lamb and its versatility and 

we wished as many women outside of 

the industry to witness it as possible. 
Mrs. E. A. Smith 
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+ Kansas City Stock Yards Co. 


CAMP WAGONS 
Ahlander Manufacturing Co 





EARTAGS, BRANDS, ETC. 


Harold Gravos 
Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc 
Parke, Davis & Co 

Security Seal Co 














FEED AND FEED YARDS 


Globe Mills 
Morris Feed Yards 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co 











HOTELS 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Paragon Printing Company 
Salt Lake Engraving Co. 








RANCHES 


Colorado Land & Livestock Co 





SHEEP 


American Corriedale Association 

American and Delaine Merino Record Association... = 
American Hampshire Sheep Association 

American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Association... ms 
American Shropshire Registry Association..................87 
American Southdown Breeders Association............. 35 
American Suffolk Sheep Society. 
Bonida Farm 





The National Wool Gro ner 


Blue Ribbon Lambs 


NCE in my limited “career” as @ 

show-ring judge of sheep (at mine 
or fairs), I raised a howl by laying th 
second premium ribbon on the high 
animal of the class. The catalog spe~ 
cifically had given me the prerogative 
of reserving “the blue” if the blue-rib- 
bon quality was absent from the ring.) 
It was, in that case. 

Every year at the International Show 
a handful, otherwise designated carlot, 
of Southdown lambs carry off the 
sweepstakes for carlot lambs. All the 
goingest lambs from forty-eight states | 
in this Union have been marketed, long 
since eaten, long since paid for, long 
since approved of by the butcher knife 
and the roasting pan. 

It is obvious that the only way to 
win a range class is to do it with a 
selected cut of throwout lambs because 
the prime lambs were just too prime to 
show at the International. They were 
prime enough, toppy enough to sell to 
the hottest lamb judge on the accredited 
list, Mr. Killem Early. The prime 
lambs had long since stepped up and 
underwritten you, gone your security 
at the bank! How could they step up 
and qualify in the so-called show ring! 

I don’t know much about agricul- 
tural economics but am past sixty-five 
years old and have had lots of time to 
sit on the uncushioned top rail of the 
fence and study farm economy. While 
the spectators, judges, and professors 
are Ohing and Ahing at that handful 
of so-called carlot Southdown lambs 
year-after-year from Canada, I am on 
the fringe of the crowd according 10,- 
000 blue ribbons to a million-and-up 
lambs that just couldn’t stick around 
and wait for the International. 
Delaware, Ohio G. P. Williams 





Corriedale, Inc. ..... Sah Sales ell 
National Corriedale ‘Sheep “Association. 

National Suffolk Sheep Association 

Snow Bros. 








STOCK YARDS 


Chicago Union Stock Yards. 
Denver Union Stock Yards. 











Omaha Union Stock Yards 
Salt Lake Union Steck Yards 








WoOoL 


Houghton Wool Co. 
Idaho Falls Animal Products Co. 
Idaho Hide & Tallow Co 
Pacific Wool Growers. 
B. F. Ware Hide Co 














SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture 
Management 
Sampson’s Native American Forage 
Plants 5.00 


Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 
Range and Pasture 4.50 


Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool........ 8.00 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding.................... 5.00 
GilfiNan’s Sheep 2.50 


Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes 
Abroad 


$4.00 














2.50 





FOR SALE BY 


NationalWool GrowersAssn. 
509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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